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More about Lime«Answer to Queries. 








To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 








Ix your Cabinet, Vol. 3, p. 253, there are 
some inquiries put to me by J. 8. S., of Bal- 
timore, and Calcium, of Middletown, in re- 
gard to my paper on the use of lime, publish- 
ed by you in February last, which I feel it 
incumbent on me to answer. 

J.8.S., like myself, wrote in haste, conse- 
quently he overlooked my express statement, 
that the lime used was stone lime. 

The communication, “ going to show that} 
shell lime, as a manure, is valueless,”’ I have | 
not seen. My own experience with this kind 
of lime is very limited. [ put five hundred 
bushels, fresh from the kiln, on five acres of 
pretty good light land, a few years ago, and 
was favorably impressed with its effects. The 
stone lime, however, is more easily obtained 
here, and this is the only reason why I have 
ever since used it to the exclusion of the| 
other. 

I erred considerably when I stated that the 
field was manured the fall previous to liming; 7 





































































































were manured for wheat, in the fall of 1836, 
(not 1837, being two falls previous to liming,) 
with compost and barn-yard manure, a con- 
siderable proportion of which was very indif- 
ferent, und was spread over the 20 acres nei- 
ther very heavy nor very light; the whole 
2% acres was sown with wheat, and the fol- 
lowing spring with clover; the wheat crop 
was t. failure, and from the appearance of the 
clover { thought it not worth keeping for the 
scythe, 

Let me here observe that there was but a 
trifling difference, either as to the wheat or 
Clover on the land that had been manured and 
that that had not, and, with confidence, must 
Cas.—Vot. III,—No. 9. 











Office removed to No. 87 North Second street. 





April 15,1839 


I should have said that 20 acres of the field | 
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I have expected that there would have been 
about as much corn per acre on the 5 acres, 
as per acre on the 20; but, allowing it to be 
otherwise——allowing three bushels per acre 
more on the manured land than on the other, 
(a greater relative difference than could be 
justified by the previous wheat crop and the 
clover, on the land,) still the calculation be- 
fore given will not be overrated ; there will be 
363 bushels of corn given whereof to pay me 
for the 800 bushels of lime, &c. 

To recapitulate, there would have been 16 
bushels to the acre on the 20 acres as well 
as on the 5, had the manure for the wheat 
not been applied ; and had no lime been sub- 
sequently used, there would have been (al- 
lowing 3 bushels per acre for the improve- 
ment before made) 19 bushels per acre on the 
20 acres; owing, however, to the lime there 
was a fraction over 37 bushels per ‘acre, in- 


|| stead of 19, making an increase of 363 bush- 


els on the 20 acres. I do not say, nor do I 
at all believe that, without a considerable 
quantity of organic matter, 800 bushels of 
lime would, of itself, have procured such a 


ime 1 increase of crop; but at the same 


time I do say, and I do believe, that had no 
lime been applied, there would not have been 


'|as much corn raised on the 20 acres by 363 


bushels, contradictory as it may seem. It is 
not expected that I should inquire how much 
of this good effect is attributable to the vege- 
tabie, and how much to the mineral manure. 
Were a farmer to spread !ime on a neglected 
field, covered with white grass, &c.,and which 
perhaps had not for a long time produced over 
ten or twelve bushels of corn to the acre, and 
were to obtain thirty or forty bushels to the 
acre, instead of ten or twelve, surely he would 
be justified in attributing this increase to the 
lime, without ascertaining whether the prin- 
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cipal agency had been exerted by the vege-| light, and ready markets and fair 
table matter or the mineral manure, and this|'always to be found for the surplus Produce of 
mode of reasoning is, I think, applicable toj|\their farms. But let us not be conten: na 
the case before us. merely receiving the favors which the hand 

In concluding, I cannot but confess that I} of an all-bountiful Providence showers ,, ; 
never before obtained such a large amount) us. Let us show by our actions thay 
of increase in a first crop after applying lime.) rightly estimate them; there is much needed 

This field was a kind soil, admirably adapt-| to be done yet; let us not be backward, as 7 
ed for the powerful action of this fertilizing) people, in the improvements of the age. Not}, 
substance. ~A great proportion of the land in| ing will tend more towards the advancement of 
this neighborhood is pretty much of the same) this great community, as a body, than the qis. 
description, and more or less susceptible,| fusion of useful knowledge to all its clascos 
therefore, of a rapid and decided improve-| the successful carrying out of those systems 
ment. R. M. Biack. | of education, by which all may have the op. 

March, 1630. portunity to drink at the fount of knowledee- 

Nete.— The lime used was burnt ee count y | but this, although the great hope upon which 
on my farm for 25 cents ger bushel, a distance, by| We may base our rise in the scale of mankind, 
land, of 9 or 10 miles from the kilns. | wiil require time. There are also other 


Schuylkill lime is brought (by water about 49 miles) : ; a . 
and landed at Christiana village, where it has been’) mesns by which the interests of this great 


sold and is still yet, I think, for 17 cents. I have| Subject may be fostered—by individual exer. 
hought it for that price; the distance to haul it to my tion—by soliciting the aid of legislative enact. 
epee: heeng © sales, | ments for their encouragement—by the for. 

There are two farmers in this hundred,| mation of agricultural societies, for “ in union 
Messrs. C. B. and A. E., who say that they | there is strength.” But perhaps there js 
limed 40 acres land for corn last season; one! none more simple, or more efficacious at the 
of them used stone lime, the other shell, both) present time, than the disseminating the ex. 


of them say that the overplus of corn fully) perience and views of practical fermen 
paid them for the lime in one crop. No ma- through the medium of a well conducted agri- 
nure was used by either of them on the land|'cyjtural paper. There are two kinds of in. 
limed. formation to be derived from publications of 
We hope that Mr. Black will continue his| this character, which are equally important. | 
communications. mean that regarding successful experiments, 
<saaiancancnaninteainmnaseniontes and that of disappointments in attempting to 
ce prove theory. ‘There is no way by which a 
Agriculture. farmer may benefit his coadjutors more, than 
There is a spirit abroad, and one too which) by experimenting and making known the re- 
is daily increasing, upon that so long despised} sults of his trials. To be serviceable, these 
and neglected subject, acricu-ture. De-| should be told in a plain manner, s0 as to be 
spised by those who are unacquainted with} easily understood. Now it is discernible, 
the advantages arising from it,—neglected| that while we are often favored with accounts 
and unimproved by the vast majority of those|,of successful experiments, large yields of 
already engaged in it, from the want of a| crops, &c., (and for which the authors are 
proper appreciation of the benefits which| highly commendable,) few are disposed to ex- 
would result to them from a more thorough|'hibit the relations of misapplied labor. This 
knowledge of their calling. Men are open-| should not be. There appears to me no good 
ing their eyes, and are constrained toacknow-| reason why they should be withheld; their 
idee, that agriculture is a science; the ope-| narration might serve to deter the inexpert 
rations of which are not to be entrusted to| enced from entering untried fields, wherem 
manual labor alone; but the mind is also to| there is naught to reap. Agricultural papers 
be called into action; that it isa field, than| are not established and supported as mere 
which there is none wherein the acquisition) channels for pointing out the bright points of 
of a practical and scientific knowledge, and | a system which would ‘inculcate in the m! 
a good judgment, can have wider scope for) of a superficial reader false ideas of its capa- 
their exertions. In this, as in all other! bilities, but that the faults of it also may be 
sciences, there are but few divisions which; held up to view, and measures taken to re 


prices are 








i 


‘may be considered as having reached a de-| move the stumbling blocks which impede its 


gree of perfection. There will continually| progress, Let not selfish motives actuate 
be new inventions and discoveries which will| our farmers, but let each be willing to cm 
tend to advance it. The agriculturists of | tribute his portion towards the work for “ 
this country are far more favorably situated|| benefit of all; remember, upon the agrice 
than those of any other land. They possess||tural division depends, in a great measure, 
great advantages. There is no expensive| the prosperity of the whole country. R 

clergy to be unwillingly supported—taxes are C. 
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No. 9. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Broom Corn. 
P. D. inquires, in the last number, why 


is not more extensive] culti-|| 
* broom corn y } 


vated in this region of country.” This arti- 
cle is successfully grown to a considerable 
extent by the farmers of the upper part of our| 


county, and generally manufactured into | 
brooms by themselves during the winter || 


months. It has often struck me, however, | 
that farmers from other neighborhoods did 
not take hold of it; and [ had intended, pre- 
viously to seeing P. D.’s mention of it, to 
make it the subject of a communication ; hav- | 
ing had some experience in raising it, and | 
the plan generally adopted by those engaged 
in it in our latitude, being somewhat differ- 
ent from the New England method, it may 
be apropos, to give here the modus operandi ; 
before detailing it, it may be worth while to 
examine one or two points of the extract from 
H. Colman. 

He says that “the seed is dropped in 
hills about 18 inches from each other;” this 
practice is pursued in the northern states, 
so as to allow as free an admission of heat 
and light as possible, the season there being 
but barely of sufficient duration for the corn 
to arrive at perfection; this objection not 
existing in this latitude, it is customary to 
sow the seed in a continuous line. Again, 
we have, “the manuring is more than for [n- 
dian corn;” this I dissent from, and am sup- 
ported by the opinion of persons who have 
grown it largely for many years, indeed*part 
of the general corn-field is mostly devoted to 
it, and without any extra preparation. He 
also says, “the stalks are not even browsed || 
by cattle ;” this may be the case in New 
England where the early frosts destroy the 
juices of the blades; but the remark is not 
applicable here, although the stalks are not 
considered nearly as valuable as of the Indian 
corn, cattle rejecting them for the latter. 

But to return, the ground intended, being 
put in fine tilth, at early corn planting time, 
should be struck out with shallow furrows at 
least four feet apart; the seed is then sown 
by drill or sprinkled along the furrow by hand. 
It requires great care, in sowing by hand; to 
get it distributed evenly and in a direct line ; 
the drill which I have seen used (and which 
did the work much better than can possibly 
be done by hand) dropped a grain every two 
inches. A practised hand will use but about 
four quarts of seed per acre. A light harrow 
follows the sower; if the seed fail in coming 
up, Indian corn must be used to supply the 
deficiencies, as even our season is too short 

a replanting of the broom corn to arrive 
at maturity. The culture, during the grow- 
ing season, is much the same as for common 
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‘corn. Towards the latter part of summer the 
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heads will “start” and spread out; the tops 
of the stalks should then be bent down about 
three jeints from the end; this operation 
should be performed at intervals of a few days, 
until all the stalks are bent; if the corn is of 
tall growth it will more easily be performed 
on horseback. When the seed becomes ripe, 
the wisks are in a fit state to cut, which is 
done with a sharp knife, above the last joint, 
so that the blade which encloses it may easily 
be stripped off. ‘Throw four or five rows to- 
gether; cut down some of the butt stalks to 
spread them upon, if not completely dry. Be 
careful to protect from dews or rain by co- 
vering with the butts, When dry they may 
be bound into convenient sized bundles and 
housed ; they are very bad things in a mow, if 
not put in well dried. The seed may be 
taken off very expeditiously by most thresh- 
ing machines. Ground with oats or corn it 
makes pretty good feed, but is of two binding 
a nature to be fed much without admixture 
with some other grain. 

1 was pleased to see the proposition on page 
256 to form a State Society; it is a matter 
worthy the attention of farmers. C. B. 

Philada. county, 3rd mo., 22, 1839. 





Lime. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Srr,—I have been reading Vancouver's 
Agricultural Survey of the county of Devon, 
(England,) and am struck with astonishment 
at the course of bad management which is 
there exhibited, and the very small crops 
which are obtained, on a limestone district, 
whose soil and climate are not inferior to the 
best in that country. Permit me to make a 
few extracts and observations, in the hope 
that our friends in this country will derive 
instruction from the perusal. 

The Surveyor says, “when old lays are 
fallowed for wheat or turneps, they are either 
ploughed clean, or skirted (pared, for the 
purpose of burning,) in the month of Febru- 
ary; the usual dressing lime is applied in 
both cases, but the ashes (arising from burn- 
ing the turf) being considered a sufficient 
stimulus for turneps, the dressing (of dung or 
compost) for wheat, remains prepared in the 
field until after the turneps are fed off, when 
it is spread and ploughed lightly under: the 
wheat is sown any time between November 
and the Ist of March, and harrowed in. Upon 
land which is ploughed clean in winter, and 
receives the thorough summer fallow, the 
usual dressing is spread previous to the last 
ploughing, the wheat is then sown and har- 
rowed in. The stubble of this crop is fre- 
quently refreshed with about 80 horse loads 
of dung per acre, sown again with wheat 
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after once ploughing, and “hacked in,” (co- | 


vered with the hoe.) Produce of the first crop 
of wheat 20) bushels; of the second 12 or 14 
bushels per acre. ‘The second crop of wheat 
is generally taken in place of a crop of bar- 
ley; and the second crop of wheat 1s some- 
times succeeded by barley with seeds, to lie 
two or three years,” and the land is then again 
submitted to such another drastic operation! 
The expense of paring and burning an acre 
is 6; the usual quantity of lime, with car- 
riage, &18 per acre; the price for “ hacking 
in” an acre of wheat is $4 50; the 80 horse 
loads of dung, at 25 cents, $20—total, 848 50 


per acre, besides the expense of mixing, | 


spreading, ploughing, harrowing, &c., to pro- 


Vou. I IT. 
=—_— 
From the Farmer and Gardener. 
Broom Corn Crop. 


The proprietors of the broom fa 
Georgetown, D. C. take pleasure in Jayin 
before their agricultural friends, an acciray, 
‘statement of the product of this new grow, 
crop. The estimate is made on the measyro, 
‘ment of seven acres of land the last yea, 
‘although the season was unfavorable for corn, 
| From the seven acres they secured 24,488 |}. 
‘of broom brush, cut with six and seven inches 
stock, with seed on. . 
After taking the seed off, the nett brush 
weighed 5,549 lbs. : 
The seed measured from the same, 473 
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cure two miserable crops of wheat and a crop || bushels, and weighed 40 Ibs. per bushel, mak. 
of turneps! The land in Devonshire, al-||!8 18,939 lbs. 

though some of the best in the kingdom, is' 
completely ruined by burning, bad cropping, || tbs 
and over-liming. Lime acts in a great mea-|| Nett weight of the brush from 7 acres, 5,549 
sure as a stimulant, but even when ashes are | Nett weight of seed from the 7 acres, 18,939 
used, the “ usual quantity” of lime is still al-| 


RECAPITULATION, 


_ 








lowéd ! || Making the gross weight grown, —24,458 
One would suppose that rents are low in 

Devonshire, calies do such men contrive: . ae ee oe eee: 

to pay them! for in perusing the whole Sur-' 5,049 Ibs. of neat brush at 5 cts. 

vey there is scarcely found an instance of © oJ Ib. or $100 per ton, $277 45 

beneficial management recorded! Now, can|| 4734 bushels clear seed, at 50 

any thing be conceived of more injurious than’ cents per bushel, 236 75 

the following courses of crops, almost every | = 

where to be met with? 1. Wheat—2. Bar-| $14 2 


Amount of crop grown per acre 
on seven acres, $73 45} 


ley—3. Oats. 1. Wheat—2. Oats—3. Oats. 
1. Turneps—2. Barley—3. Wheat—4. Oats. 
1. Turnepsp—2. Wheat—3. Wheat—4. Bar- It would be well here to state, in the year 
ley. 1. Wheat—2. Barley—3. Oats—4. 1835, with a more favorable season, the same 
Wheat! Why, this mode of cropping and |/seven acres of land was planted in Indian 
burning every three or four years after, would | corn, and produced 574 bbls. and sold at 4 50 
soon exhaust even a dunghill. || per bbl. $231 75—making the difference in 
Anti-Devon, _ || favor of broom corn, on seven acres, $272 45. 
The Indian crop per acre, was about 
eee $33 103. Making the difference in favor of 
On Transplanting Trees. ‘broom corn $40 35. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. | pe, = a -” taught 
Smr,—Experience has taught me, that at||¥S to lay the land off three feet each way, s0 
the time of ienendbatia fruit or other trees, || to avoid hoe labor. This distance will give 
that part of the tree should be placed towards || 4500 hills per acre. On the above described 
the south, which had experienced that aspect. land we would leave from 10 to 15 stalks in 
while in the situation from whence it has||the hill. The preference is given to the finest 
been removed. A very little attention will || rush. Half a gallon of seed will plant an 
show which is the southern side of the tree ;||a¢re carefully dropped. 
it will be found fuller grown, with wood bet- Any further information can be had, by ap- 
ter ripened, and to place this part towards| plication at the factory. The proprietors of 
the north, will be to reverse the order of na- | the Georgetown Broom Factory have, with 
tare; and it will require an effort, and retard||@"eat care, selected their earliest and best 
the growth of the tree, to overcome the re-| seed for planting, and offer it to the farmers 
vulsion. I have no doubt, that this trifling||{t® moderate price. For securing the her- 
circumstance, to appearance, is the cause of || Vest, will be hereafter noticed. Co 
the death of many trees, the disease of many Grorce T. Mason & Co. 


more. PLANTER. [Persons disposed to try this crop, may pro 
2st March, 1839. cure the seed of the broom corn at No. 87 
North Second st., Philadelphia. ] 





15th March, 1839. 
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Sound eleep cometh of moderate eating. | 
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Boring the Earth for Water. 
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Fig. 34. 


An economical process has been practised)|any hills, and upon the sides of mountains, 
of late years for obtaining water from great|| which require to be bored to a great depth 
depths, without the expense of sinking a well.|| before the water is attained. At Mount 


This process consists simply in boring the 
earth with an auger and other proper instru- 
ments, to a considerable depth; and in most 
situations water will flow either to the sur- 
face, or to -within a short distance from it; in 
some places it has been known to spout to a 
considerable height above it. It has long 
been a question whence these springs derive 
their supply, and how they acquire the power 
of ascension. The most natural supposition 
is, that they are connected by subterraneous 
channels with some elevated reservoir; but 
this explanation is not altogether free from 
difficulty. These “Artesian wells,” as they 
are termed, are to be met with in the middle 
of extensive plains, at a great distance from 





Rouge, at Paris, 80 feet above the ievel of the 
Seine, there is one of these wells* 315 feet 
deep. If, therefore, these wells be supplied 
from an elevated reservoir, it must lie at a 
very considerable distance from the wells.— 
The implements made use of in the process 
are extremely simple, and are represented 
in the engraving given above. A is the 
cross handle of the borer, for two men to 
work; B the chisel borer, which is made to 
screw into A; C the auger, which also screws 
into A; D a lengthening rod, having at one 
end an external ecrew fitting the screw of A, 
and at the other end a hollow screw like that in 
A, so that all the instruments which fit into A 
may, as occasion requires, be screwed into the 
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lengthening piece D. A great number of |/tained inthe hole. The chisel and auge; a 
these Jengthening rods are kept in readiness, | thus employed alternately, where the ground 
which can be screwed one into the other, so|| is hard and stony, the one for chipping eee 
as to descend to the depth of several hundred || or pulverizing, and the other for clearing os 
feet. E isa forked iron, used to lay across; As the perforation deepens, the process o* 
the hole to support the rods at the joints, while |! pecking becomes very laborious ; recourse \, 
the pieces are being screwed and unscrewed ;| therefore had to the spring bar H, which is , 
Fa spanner, used to screw on and unscrew || strong pole placed horizontally over the we! 
the various tools and lengths of rods; G a) at the height of three or four feet from the 
clearing chisel, with a probe or piercer at-| ground, with one end inserted into a post o- 
tached to guide it; Ha spring bar, used to |other stronghold. The chain I is attached 
produce a vibrating up-and-down motion, to) this bar, and the borer is suspended by the han. 
the chisel, when used to peck away hard or || dle to the hook of the chain which supports j:; 
rocky ground; [ iron chain to connect the|| weight; a slight vertical motion is then given 
cross handle of the tools to the spring bar; J\| to the bar by the workmen, which causes the 
two men at work, boring with the chisel; K || chisel to peck away with great rapidity. Ag 
the lower pulley of a pair of blocks, suspended || the weight of the implements becomes toy 
to a pair of shears or a triangle above ; L the” great to be drawn up by the hand, when the 
shears or compasses; M winch or crane, to) boring has proceeded to a great depth, the 
work the blocks when great weights are to! mechanical aid of a pair of pulley blocks K js 
be raised; O three lengths of rods, and the), used for the purpose, which are usually sus 
chisel in the act of boring,—perforation about || pended from a triangle or a pair of shears 
42 feet. Asa preparatory measure, a large) fixed overthehole. The higher these shears 
hole is usually dug to the depth of seven or| are the better, so as to enable the workmen 
eight feet; at the bottom of which a floor is! to raise a great length of rod, without un. 
formed, by means of some planks, for the men! screwing at each joint of the rod. In the 
to stand on and pace round whilst using the in- || manner described the boring proceeds, chang. 
struments, Ifthe earth is very soft, the only | ing the tools from time time for such as may 
tool requisite is the auger C of three or four | be best suited to cut through the various strata, 
inches diameter, which is screwed into the || whether of a soft, indurated, or stony texture, 
cross handle A, and the perforation is easily | until the main spring is arrived at, when the 
effected by the mere turning of it round by two}| water flows up the newly-formed tube to the 
men, as shown in the drawing. When the) height of the distant spring from which it is 
auger has penetrated to nearly the depth of | derived. If that be at a greater altitude than 
the tube, it is withdrawn, and cleared of its’ the surface of the earth bored, the water rises 
contents. It is then let down again, and the! above the ground, producing a perpetual foun- 
perforation is in this manner continued tothe! tain; on the contrary, if it be below the sur- 
whole length of the instrument. To proceed | face, a well must be sunk of some capacity, 
to a greater depth, the lengthening rods, be-| down Jower than the level of the spring; into 
fore described, are put in requisition. The'|this well the water flows and forms a res 
auger is detached from the handle by un-||crvoir, and may be raised to the surface by 
screwing it; a piece of rod D isscrewed inits| means of a pump. The earth is sometimes 
= and the auger screwed on to the rod.!) bored by the before-mentioned simple appar- 
Vith the instrument thus lengthened seven || tus to the depth of two, three, or four hundred 
or eight feet, the boring isrenewed by means | feet, either for the purpose of obtaining water, 
of the auger, as long as the earth is found to or to ascertain the presence of minerals. To 
be sufficiently soft and yielding. Whenever) carry on the operation at these great depths 
it proves otherwise, or hard and rocky, the |a corresponding increase of power is required, 
auger is detached from the rod, and the chisel | which is obtained ina variety of ways. When 
B, which is from three to four inches in diam- || the hole is bored, a pipe of cast iron or other 
eter at its edges, is screwed on in its place, || metal is forced down it, to prevent its being 
if the ground is not very hard, the boring may || filled up again by the falling in of the sur 
be continued by the chisel, by the workmen || rounding earth, and likewise to keep out the 
pressing upon it as they turn it round; but'| impure land springs which might taint the 
when the earth is too hard to be operated upon'|| water. Although the process conducted as 
by a chisel in this way, recourse is had to ||above described is extremely simple, it is very 
pecking, which is done by lifting up the in-|| tedious and laborious, owing to its being D& 
strument, and striking it against the opposing || cessary to withdraw and unscrew the whee 
substance till it is chipped away, or reduced || of the rods each time the earth requires to be 
to powder to a certain depth. The rod and/|| removed from the boring tool, and to screw 
chisel are then again drawn up, and the auger || them togetheragain upon returning the borer. 
substituted for the chisel, for the purpose of || To obviate these inconveniences the editor bss 
extracting the pulverized stony matter con-! suggested a method by which the operatio® 
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may be carried forward at great depths, and/|sary, as a season of rest to the soil.* Now, | 


the earth extracted without withdrawing the|/have never found it necessery-to resort to a 
rods, by which also full three-fourthsof the time|/ whole year's fallow for either purpose, and 
and labor may be saved. The means by which] yet I am sure that my land is more produc- 
it is proposed to effect this desirable object are}|tive now than it ever has been, and is much 
as follows: An auger is to be made with a//cleaner than the land of many of our neigh- 
spiral worm winding round a cylinder which] bors, who practise fallowing most rigorously. 
forms its centre. The cylindrical part is not} But it is remarkable, that many who fallow, 
to be solid, but perforated throughout its whole} for the purpose of clearing their land of weeds, 
length by a square hole of two or more inches} / will allow these to grow, and often to perfect 
diameter, for the purpose of receiving within it}/their seeds, on their fallows, between the 
an iron bar of the same figure and admeasure-|' times of ploughing! and this reminds me of 
ment. The bar will thus serve the doublej\a story relating to one of these who thus re- 
purpose of a spindle or shaft to work the au-|/plenished his soil with a seven years’ crop, 
r or cause it to bore, and of a slide upon||according to the old adage, “ one year’s seed- 
which the auger may be drawn up with fa-||ing is seven years’ weeding.” There was a 
cility to the surface from very great depths in|} public sale in his neighborhood, and he, be- 
a few seconds of time, its contents be dis-|/ing early, escaped a heavy shower of rain: 
charged, and the auger be let down again as|| just at its conclusion, a neighbor, an enemy 
quickly, to proceed in the perforation ofa fresh||to the fallowing system, came in on horse- 
portion of earth. Thatapartof the contents|/back, quite dry. “How now!” cried the 
of the spiral auger may not fall out when be-|/fallowist, * where hast been to keep so dry?” 
ing drawn up, the worm or thread is not to be||* Why,” replied the other, “ just at the com- 
left open, but is to have a perpendicular bor-||mencement of the storm I was passing your 
der, raised upwards at right angles to the||fallow below, so | rode under one of your 
plane of the thread; the apertare between) fine thistles, and sat perfectly dry until it waa 
the upper edge of this border and the next|jover, and then I came on.” I have heard 
thread is left open for clearing out the auger/|j\also of a favorite hog that had been lost for 
with facility. ‘The construction will be easily ||many days, and was at length discovered in 
understood by referring to the engraving, in||\a field that had received a whole year's fal- 
which P represents the exterior of the spiral ||low, to enable it to carry a wheat crop, com- 
worm or auger; Q the square iron bar passing||pletely hidden by the weeds, which were 
through the square tube of the auger; R chains|| growing and blossoming above his head! 
to draw up the spiral worm along the bar; S|} Frank.—And now I think of it, no one 
top plate, to which the chains are attached ;|/ever finds it necessary to fallow his garden, 
T upper view of the plate, showing the square||either for the purpose of cleaning or rest. 
hole through which the bar passes; U angular|| Father.—That is an observation which I 
point of the square bar; VV cutting edges of || was about to make, and it is with me conclu- 
the auger ; W under side view of the bottom||sive; -in fact, no one can force land to rest; 
cutting parts of the auger. Various kinds of ||it will continually be throwing up some crop 
tools may be attached to the bottom of this|/or other; and is an artificial crop more ex- 
auger so as to peck, &&c.— Herbert's Ency. |\hausting than one of those called natural ? 
unless indeed the countryman was right, who, 
to the observation that weeds will grow even 
in an unkindly season, replied, “ yes, but the 
earth is own mother to the weeds, while she 
is only mother-in-law to the crope that are 
planted in her bosom.” Much allowance, | 
confess, must be made for soils, situations, 
and circumstances; it is to the system of fal- 
lowing so religiously observed, that I object : 
‘much also depends upon the ploughs that are 
‘used; many of these have the only quality 
\of following the horses easily, but do not pro- 
iperly cultivute the soil: with such, fallowing 
is necessary. But I will read from my me- 
morandum book, the management for the first 
course of crops, on the new field, which I re- 
ceived from farmer Vincent in so foul a state 
as to be heart-breaking, as the neighbors 













































For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Dialogue between a Father and Son. 





ON FALLOWING, 


qe 


Frank.—How is it, father, that you never 
fallow your land? All our neighbors fallow, 
and declare that it is necessary every four or 
five years; but why should it be more neces- 
sary for them than for you? 

Father.—It is strange that the question of 
the necessity of fallowing still exists, particu- 
larly when the difference between the two 
systems of management is 89 great, amount- 
ing toa year’s rent in four or five, and the 
loss of the produce of at least a fifth part of 
the arable land every year. Some persons 
ae = for the purpose of clearing - land, Annee tires a 

hich, they affirm, cannot be done effectual! had an airy” hl anna, paresis re ee 
without it; while others declare it is meces-"{cpu"san ci Cents Sram 82 mY kitchen 
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termed it. It was an oat stubble; I ploughed 
it deep, and sowed it with rye on the 10th 
of October; the weeds sprang up so as to 
cover the land like a carpet, but the crop 
was fed by sheep in the spring, so they had 
not time to come to maturity. As soon as 
the land was cleared by the sheep, it was 
ploughed, harrowed, and rolled, and the weeds 
were gathered and burnt on the surface; it 
was then suffered to lie, and in a short time 


the seed weeds had sprung up by tens of thou-|, 


sands; these we.e smothered at a blow by 
being turned down by such a plough as the 
one we now use; the land was again worked 
with the harrow and roller, and again were 
the weeds collected and burnt. In a few days 
another crop of weeds had made their appear- 
ance; they were again turned down, the land 
worked as before, and the remainder of the 
root weeds were again collected and burnt; 
this was the third clearing; the seed weeds 
again grew, but the quantity was exceedingly 
lessened by these operations. The field was 
then spread with soaper’s ashes and stable 
manure, which were turned down by a shal- 
low furrow, and turneps were sown on the 
29th day of June, on the finest seed bed I 
ever witnessed. Thus, this field had re- 
ceived five ploughings; the root weeds had 
been gathered and burnt three times, and 
four pientiful crops of seed weeds had been 
turned in and smothered by the 29th of June. 
The land was as clean as a garden; then why 
should it not be sown? many of my neighbors, 
however, advised me to reserve it for a wheat 
crop, to be sown at Michaelmas. Another 
crop of weeds sprang up with the turneps, but 
these were destoyed by the hoe; the crop of 
turneps was the best in the country; the 
Jargest roots were drawn and stacked for win- 
ter use, and the remainder were fed off by 
sheep. By these means, the land was so en- 
riched, that the crop of barley which follow- 
ed, was’the admiration of the neighborhood ; 
the yield was prodigious, and sold at an extra 

rice for seed. Clover was sown with the 
Sosa in the spring, which, after harvest, af- 
forded a considerable quantity of food for the 
cattle; and during the winter preparations 
were made for an early spring dressing of 
compost, (lime being one of the component 
parts,) which being laid on at the time of the 
first springing of the clover, caused a rapidity 
of growth which brought the crop of hay to the 
scythe about a week or ten days earlier than 
the generality of the crops in the neighbor- 
hood, a great advantage to the second crop 
of hay; both cuttings were very fine, and the 
yield great. 

After the crops were carries, a consider- 
able growth of aftermath took place, which 
was fed by sheep; the land was then skin- 
ploughed, the surface well harrowed, and 
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then turned down by a deep furrow and 
wheat was sown on the 12th day of October: 
this crop averaged 40 bushels per acre. and 
was all disposed of for seed to those very peo. 
ple who had declared that such managemeny 
would not do in these parts. The instant the 
wheat was carried, the stubble was skim. 
ploughed, harrowed, and turned down, and 
buck-wheat was sown, and produced very 
heavy crop. ; 
| Frank.—I suppose this mode of manage. 
‘ment ought to be termed the new system, (| 
am sure it is in opposition to the old, which 
ls in general use in our neighborhood,) and 
goes upon the principle of the new husbandry, 
stint not, spare not. 
| Father.—This is exactly the state of the 
case. The old system was, to prevent the 
\weeds from growing; those who practised jt 
were therefore careful not to pulverize their 
‘soils, as the operation was sure to send up 
‘millions of weeds, which were afterwards to 
_be eradicated only by a whole year’s fallow: 
the new system is, to induce the weeds to 
|grow, and if I can do that, I can easily de- 
'stroy them by turning them down. My plan 
is, when I have no crop on the ground, to 
plough and harrow for weeds, and I am gen- 
‘erally pretty successful in obtaining good 
crops of them. But we, who are of the new 
‘school, must be careful to cause our light to 
shine ; we will therefore go and turn down 
those weeds which have sprung up in the 
|four acre field, since it was last ploughed; 
‘that field is, as you know, designed for tur- 
‘neps, and no time must be lost in exposing as 
‘often as possible, a fresh surface to the action 
‘of the sun and air; this is of equal import- 
‘ance with the eradication of the weeds. 

| Frank.—But could not the land be made 
sufficiently fine for the reception of the seed 
by ploughing and harrowing and rolling in 
‘one half the time? 

| Father.—When land is crushed by the 
plough, harrow, and roller, it is an artificial 
pulverization, and if rain fall immediately af- 
‘ter the operation, it will be found that it has 
done but little for the purpose ; it is therefore 
a most deceptious practice to sow any crop 
requiring a pulverized soil, after once plough- 
‘ing; for although it might be, to appearance, 
all that could be desired in this respect, the 
particles of earth, thus forcibly rent asunder, 
will immediately fall together (drawn by the 
power of attraction, which we wil] talk about 
‘some future day) so as to exclude the atmos 
'pheric air, and then the external pressure 
will be so great as to bind the soil and render 
it totally unfit for a seed bed for the crop: 
this pulverization is perfectly different from 
‘that which arises from the effects, either of 
frosts or repeated exposure by constant stir 
rings; by the latter operation, the earth 5 
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turned up to be dried and contracted by the | dunghill the next spring. And here is ano- 
sun and air, and afterward, when penetrated) ther observation which I wish to make—ac- 
by rain, it is expanded, and falls to pieces,| cording to my theory, the weeds will spring 
something after the manner of slacked lime.| up in abundance on a finely pulverized soil 
4 soil which is thus pulverized remains light ||—if this they do on the wheat crop, they grow 


and porous, and will be found to retain a de- 
gree of moisture even in the driest seasons ; 
acting as a sponge, it absorbs the exhalations 
from the subsoil, while a hard surface rends} 
open and permits them to pass off into the at-| 
mosphere. It is to this natural kind of pul-| 
serization, that Jethro Tull attributes the fer-| 
tility of the soil, and argues, that the only use 
of dung is to bring it about by its expansive 
effects during fermentation. 

Frank.—We now find the value of our! 
new plough, which our neighbors consider a. 
long and heavy concern; how completely 
does its wide wing cut off the weeds, and its, 
soble mould-plate tumble them to destruction. | 
What a pity that it is not more generally) 
known! [ now see the meaning of the term, 
cultivating the soil with the plough; the)! 
earth falls to pieces after it is raised by it, so), 
as scarcely to require harrowing, and the sur-| 
face is left perfectly leve!, with not a weed. 
to be seen on it. 


with it, and have time to come to maturity 


and shed their seeds—not so on the root crops, 


from which they are removed by the hoe. 

So you see, that our system is different 
from our neighbors, from the beginning to the 
ending, and answers the purpose of fallowing, 
whether that be practised for the purpose of 
cleaning the land, ot affording it a season 
of rest; for Tull considers, that a!l crops are 
meliorating until they begin to blossom, and 
to perfect, their seeds. 

Frank.—Yes, and I now understand why 
our neighbors fallow every four or five years, 
and declare that it is necessary, (as indeed for 
them it is;) and also, why you do so much 
better than they, without it. 


Communicated for the Farmers’ Cabiact. 

On Feeding Silk Worms. 
The introduction into Europe and America 
of the variety of the Mulberry tree, called 
“Morus Multicaulis,” is to form a new epoch 


Father.—It will require but little harrow-| in the business of producing silk and keeping 
ing; that, however, as well as rolling, it must) the worms. In a country like ours, where 
have; thus, the seeds of weeds, which are at|'every thing connected with the business is 
present bound up in the clods that remain,| new, and all has to be learned, it is natural 
will be liberated and encouraged to grow on} that sueh circumstances should give rise to 
so fine a surface; and then, as I said, their) much speculation on the practices of the dif- 
destruction is inevitable. ferent countries, where the raising of silk is 

Frank.—How totally different indeed, is| carried on, and to the best of our powers, 
this system to that which is practised by all) combine in our practice, the good that is to 


our neighbors. You see that John Lam-| be found in them all. 


bert is turning over his large clods in the! 


barn close for the third time, and I heard him 


say he should not break them, for the weeds 


were already destroyed by the heat of the 


‘|| We understand that there exists a marked 

difference in the qualities of the silk produced 
in different countries, some coarser, others 
finer, and each quality suited to particular 


sun; adding, “the more you crush the clods,| purposes; that the Italian silk compared with 
and the finer you make the surface, the more! the Chinese, is superior in fineness; presuming 
weeds you will have.”. | that this is the fact, the difference may be the 

Father.—T hat is true: the sun has dried |' effect of the worms being fed on leaves dif- 
the clods so thoroughly that the root weeds,| fering in their properties, one from the other. 
which were contained in them have all been|| As the Morus Multicaulis, from its extra- 
destroyed; but the seeds of millions of others! ordinary ]uxuriance, may possess less of the 
with which they abound, only await a conve-| elements of “ fibrin,” &c. &c., than the white 
nient opportunity to vegetate, and that will|Italian Mulberry; worms fed on its leaves 
be afforded them the first rain which falls af-|' may be the cause of the Chinese silk being of 
ter the crop of wheat is sown, when they will se fibre, than that which is made in Italy. 
spring up and grow away with it. I ought,'} Assuming that this might be the fact, it 
however, to observe, it is not proper to pul-| suggests that feeding the worms, in part with 
verize the soil to such a degree of fineness) the leaves of the white Italian Mulberry, may 
for wheat, as that requires a close and com-||be attended with advantageous results, and 
pact seed bed. But you must have remarked) feeding with a greater or less quantity, may 


that I never fallow for wheat, always for root 
Crops, which also have all the dung and com- 
that I canafford. I never dung for wheat, 





‘be found attended with good consequences to- 
wards the latter period of the creatures’ feed- 
‘ing term of its short existence. 


t reserve as much as possible for those crops||_ Most of the animals that feed on leaves and 
which provide food for cattle, always remark-| grass, are fond of variety, this is well known; 
ing, the heavier these are, the larger is the we believe, that in this respect, catterpillars 
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are more confined, and some are rarely found| also, more especially, because it prevents 1}, 
on any other than one speciesof vegetable ;| owner of the dairy from distinguishing 4), 
the tobacco worm for example. We know} good from the bad cow’s milk, so as to ‘ 
that this is not the case with the silk worm;| rate these from each other, where it is nepos. 
the catterpillar eats lettuce, and we believe| sary. He may thus have the whole of }). 
thrives best on the variety called “coss let-| dairy product greatly debased by the milk of 
tuce ;” this is a fact not generally known.| one bad cow, for years together, without be. 
From a parity of reasoning we may presume| ing able to discover it.* A better practice 
that the silk worm may be pleased with a| therefore would be, to have the milk drawy 
change of food, and by judiciously taking ad-| from each cow separately put into the crearp. 
vantage of its taste, the quantity and quality) ing pans as soon as it is milked, without be. 
that the silk raiser desires may be the kind} ing ever mixed with any other. Thus woulg 
produced, and thus by feeding with a greater! the careful be able on all occasions to obserye 
or less proportion, of the white Italian Mul-| the particular quality of each individual cow's 
berry, and at different periods of the eating| milk, as well as its quantity, and to know 
stage of the worm’s existence. The occasion-| With precision which of his cows it was fis 
al use of the lettuce may be tried. interest to dispose of, and which of them he 

| 


These experiments can be made at a small| ought to keep and breed from. 

cost of trouble by gentlemen who keep worms,|| 3. If it be intended to make butter of « 
and their labor may be rewarded by making} very fine quality, it will be advisable in a)| 
useful discoveries and improvements. cases to keep the milk that is first drawn 
The extensive demand that exists for silk,| separate from that which comes last, as it is 
and the circumstance that it may be culti-| obvious that, if this be not done, the quality 
vated by the young and old persons of every) of the butter will be greatly debased, With- 
family residing in the country, gives the silk} out much ee its quantity. It is also 
business the greatest importance, and justi-| obvious, that the quality of the butter will be 
fies us in making exertions, and trying every |, improved in proportion to the smallness of the 
means to sitnplify and to extend the business) proportion of the Jast drawn milk that is re- 
all over the country. This is our apology for | tained, so that those who wish to be singularly 
laying before the readers of the Cabinet the! nice in this respect, will do well to retain only 
suggestions contained in the present paper,|,a very small proportion of the last drawn milk. 
and they are accompanied with the hope |, To those owners of dairies who have profit 
that the subject may be taken up by those only in view, it must ever bea matter of trial 
who have had more experience, and are in| and calculation, how far it is expedient for 
possession of betterinformationthan J. R. them to carry the improving of the quality 
March 13, 1839. of their butter, at the expense of diminishing 
————— | its quantity. In different situations, prudence 
THE DAIRY. will point out different kinds of practice as 

No. II most eligible; and all persons must be leit, 

Soe after making accurate trials, to determine for 

On the Management of the Dairy, particu= themselves, | It is likewise a consideration 
larly with respect to the making and) Of no small importance, to determine in what 
curing of Butter. way the inferior milk that is thus to be set 
BY DR. JAMES ANDERSON. apart, where fine butter is wanted, can be 

From the facts sets forth in the preceding| employed with the greatest profit. In the 
number, see Farmers’ Cabinet for March,) Highlands of Scotland they have adopted, 
page 242—5, the following corollaries seem|) Without thinking of the improvement ot their 
to be clearly deducible. butter, a very simple and economical practice 
1. It is of importance that the cows should||in this respect, As the rearing of calves 1s 
be always milked as near the dairy as possi- | there a principal object with the farmer, every 
ble, to prevent the necessity of carrying and| COW 18 allowed to'suckle her own calf with 
cooling the milk before it be put into the| a portion of her milk, the remainder only be- 
dishes; and as cows are much hurt by far! ing employed in the dairy. To give the call 
driving, it must be a great advantage in a| its proportion regularly, it is separated ‘rom 
dairy farm to have the principal grass fields||the cow, and kept in an inclusure along with 
as near the dairy, or homestead, as possible. |/all the other calves belonging to the same 
2. The practice of putting the milk of all); ——_——______- 
the cows of a large dairy into one vessel, as}! + 1 once saw a cow that gave milk which could never 
it is milked, there to remain till the whole], be made to yield any butter at all, though it had = 
milking be finished before any part of it is renee edie a coe aoa oe with 8 
ut into the milk-pans, seems to be highly}! good many others, without having so much as had asy 
injudicious, not only on account of the loss} suspicion of this peculiarity. It was only discovered 


: : a acd ; when she came into the session of a person whe 
that is sustained by agitation and cooling, but pad no other cow. hi " 
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frm. At regular times the cows are driven|/ only to separate the first from the last drawn 
to the door of the calves’ inclosure, where the}; milk, but also to take nothing but the cream 
eoung ones fail not to meet them. Each calf || that is first separated from the best milk, as 
t then separately let out, and runs directly) it is this first rising cream alone that is of the 
to ite mother, where it sucks till the dairy-|| prime quality. The remainder of the milk, 
maid judges it has had enough, when she or-|| which will be still sweet, may be either em- 
ders it to be driven away, having previously| ployed for the purpose of making sweet milk 
shackled the hinder legs of the mother, by a|, cheeses, or it may be allowed to stand to 
very simple contrivance, to oblige her to stand|/ throw up cream for making butter of an infe- 
ij 3 dri wi | s, || ri lity, as circumstances may direct. 
ill. Boys drive away the calf with switches, | rior quality, j 
aa return it to the inclosure, while the dairy-|| 5. From the above facts we are enabled to 
‘he ‘as r alf.|| perceive that butter of the very best possible 
maid milks off what was left by the calf. | perceive r) po > 
Thus they proceed till the whole of the cows) quality can only be obtained from a dairy of 
are milked, and thus do they obtain a small) considerable extent, when judiciously man- 
quantity of milk, it is true, but that milk of} aged; for when only a very small portion of 
Mavern Tes | ahcseesitantieel opaenaiel ateaae : ceceaet on 
ands of such of the inhabitants as kn Ow) : 5 A 
manage it, is manufactured into the richest} portion of that cream can be reserved as of 
marrowy butter that can be any where met} the prime quality, it follows, that, unless the 
with. This richness of the Highland butter|| quantity of milk were upon the whole very 
is universally ascribed to the old grass the|/considerable, the quantity of prime cream 
cows feed upon in their remote glens, but it| produced would be so small as to be scarcely 
is in fact chiefly to be attributed to the prac-|, worth the while for manufacturing separately. 
tice here described which has long prevailed|| 6. From these premises we are also led to 
in these regions.* Whether a similar practice} draw another conclusion extremely different 
could be economically adopted elsewhere, I), from the opinion that is commonly entertained 
do not take upon me to say, but doubtless) on this subject: viz. That it seems probable 
other secondary wae: might be found for the|| that the very ~ —— = = — 
milk of inferior quality; on some occasions it||economy made in those dairies where the 
might be converted into ae ee Co oggeanaco of one is the ee — 
uality; on others it might sold sweet,|| /ie reasons are obvious:—lf only a sma 
wae ‘the situation of the farm is within|| portion of the milk should be set apart for 
reach of a market-town; on other occasions|| butter, all the rest may be made into cheese 
it might be converted into cheeses, which,|| while it is yet warm from the cow and per- 
by being made of sweet milk, would be of a} fectly sweet ; and if only that portion of cream 
very fine quality if carefully made; and still) which rises during the first three or four hours 
other uses might be devised for its applica-| after milking is to be reserved for butter, the 
tion, which I cannot now stop to enumerate.) rich milk which is-left after that cream is 
4. If the quality of the butter be the chief | separated, being still perfectly sweet, may be 
object attended to, it will be necessary not} converted into cheese with as great advan- 
tn a a || tage nearly as the newly milked milk itself. 
. ,|| But as it is not probable that many persons 
And perhaps, in some measure, to the nature of the | ceil be Menl: ee weal ba ile pur 
beast. B 9 > Ww g - 
m I shall po pny ere See chase the very finest butter made in the man- 
ymeans of whic e interio inas 0 grit, i} . ae ' 
many occasions, especially within reach of towns. be|| er above pointed out, at the price that would 


disposed of to great advantage. Take common skim-|| be sufficient to indemnify the farmer for his 
med milk when it has begun to turn sour, put it into|| 


fs | . . ' Yr . . . - , 
an upright stand churn, or a barrel with one of its ends). trouble in making it; these hints are thrown 
out, or any other convenient vessel. Heat some water, || Out merely to satisfy the curious in what way 


and pour it into a tub (pat is large enough to contain || butter possessing this superior degree of ex- 
with ease the vessel in"which the milk was put. Set) im 5 ‘ & 


the vessel containing the milk into the hot water, and| cellence may be obtained, if they choose to 
let it remain there for the space of one night. In the|| be at the expense; but for any ordinary mar- 
morning it will be found that the milk hath separated || 


into two parts, a thick cream-like substance which oc- ket, | — satisfied, from CRPSE EROS and at- 
cupies the upper part of the vessel, and a thin serous||tentive observation, that if in general about 
Watery part, that remains in the bottom; draw oe) the first drawn half of the milk be separated 
thin part. (called here wigg) by opening a stop-coc on8.s . ; 

placed for that purpose close above the bottom, and re.|\at each milking, and the remainder only be 
serve the cream for use. Not much less than the half || set up for producing cream, and if that milk 
of the milk ie thus converted into a sort of cream. |! be allowed to stand to throw up the whole of 
which, when well made seems to be as rich and fat as|) - aa id ; ' 
real cream itself, and is only distinguishable from| its cream, even till it begins sensibly to taste 
or . eee It is _— ae a re. || Sourish, and if that cream be afterwards care- 
eemed a great delicacy, and usually sells at double , ! 
the price of fresh unskimmed milk. It requires prac. fully managed, the butter thus obtained will 


tice. however, to be able to make this nicely; the de-|| be of a quality greatly superior to what can 
gree of the heat of the water, and many other cireum-| 


: » obtai its ° 
stances, greatly affecting the operation. These things) usually be ob amned at market, and ie quan 
practice best discovers. tity not considerably less, than if the whole 
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Fig. 35.—Section of a Milk House through the line a. b. 








Fig. 36.—Plan of a Milk House with its necessary appurtenances, 


of the milk had been treated alike.* This, || within the dwelling-house that can possess al! 


therefore, is the practice that 1 should think 
most likely to suit the frugal farmer, as his 
butter, though of a superior quality, could be 
afforded at a price that would always insure 
it a rapid sale. 

From these general observations on milk, 
it is necessary we should proceed to particu- 


these requisites, I would advise that a seps- 
rate building should be always erected, which, 
upon the plan [ shall now describe, may in 
every situation be reared at a very small ex- 
pense, and will answer the purpose much ‘ct- 
ter than any of those expensive structures | 
have seen for this use. 


lars. No dairy can be managed with profit, 


unless a place properly adapted for keeping This structure ought, if possible, to be 


the milk, and for carrying on the different 
operations of the dairy, be first provided. The 
necessary requisites of a good milk-house are, 
that it be cool in summer, and warm in win-, 
ter, so as to preserve a temperature nearly 
the same throughout the whole year; and 
that it be dry, so as to admit of being kept 
clean and sweet at all times. As it is on 
most occasions difficult to contrive a place 





* Among other reasons that induced me to separate 
about the half of the milk, the following may be stated. 
Whilst I was employed in making the experiments on 
milk abovementioned, it chanced that among my cows 
there was one which had missed having a calf that 
season, and still continued to give milk, (a cow in these 
circumstances we here call a farrow or farra cow.) 
Her milk, as is not uncommon in these circumstances, 
tasted sensibly salt. On trying the different parcels 
of that milk, however, it was perceived that the first- 
drawn milk was extremely salt to the taste, and that 
the last was perfectly sweet. On an after trial, made 
with the view to ascertain what proportion of the 
milk was salt, it was found that the saltness decreased 
gradually from the Jeginning, and was entirely gone 
when nearly one half of the milk was dfiwn off, so 
that all the last-drawn half of the milk was quite sweet. 
I intended to have tried if other nauseous tastes 
that sometimes affect milk, such as that from turneps, 
cabbages, &c., were peculiarly confined to the first- 


‘erected near to a eool spring, or running wa- 
ter, where easy access can be had to it by 
| the cows, and where it is not liable to be in- 
commoded by stagnant water. It should con- 
‘alah of a range of narrow buildings as in the 
plan; that division in the middle, marked 
A, being the milk-house properly so called. 
The walls of this building should be reared 
of brick, or of stone and lime, al] round the 
inside; this wall need not exeeed in thick- 
ness one brick in length, or if of stone, about 
one foot thick; beyond that, the wall, which 
is full six feet in thickness, should be made 
of sod on the outside, and earth rammed firm 
within that. The inside wall of this build- 
ing may be seven or eight feet high in the 
sides, on which may be placed the couples to 
support the roof, and the walls at the gables 
carried up to the height of the couples. 


thatch, that should not be less than three feet 
in thickness, which should be produced down- 
ward till it covers the whole of the walls on 
each side; but here, if thatch or reeds be not 
in such plenty as could be wished, there 1s 









: these should be laid a roof of reeds, or 


drawn milk or not; but other avocations prevented 


me from ascertaining this fact. no occasion for laying it quite so thick. Ia 
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wwilding, should be placed a wooden pipe of | 
, sufficient length to rise a foot or two above | 
the roof, to serve occasionally as a ventilator. | 
The top of this funnel should be covered, to! 
event rain trom getting through it, and a 
valve fitted to it, that by means of a string| 
could be opened or shut at pleasure. A win- 
jow also should be made upon one gide for giv- 
ing light, the structure of which will be best | 


| 
| 
| 


ie roof, exactly above the middle of the || above these small] apartments ought to come 
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one foot lower within than in the milk-house, 
the more effectually to bar all communication 
of air from the outer apartments, at the place 
where the couples are placed. When the air 
is temperate, the door at T may in general be 
left open to facilitate the entry to and from 
the milk-house on ordinary occasions. All 
the doors open as marked by the dotted lines. 

Through each of these doors, as well as 


ynderstood from the section of this part of the || the outer doors of the apartments B and C, 


building, which is represented at Fig. 2. F. 
G. It is necessary to specify, however, that | 


this aperture should be closed by means of | 


ought to be made an aperture of about a foot 
square, having a small door exactly fitted to 
it, that can be opened and shut at pleasure. 


two glazed frames, one on the outside at G,/| Over the inside of each of these apertures 


and the other on the inside at F. I presume) 


should be stretched a piece of fine gauze, cov- 


it is hardly necessary to inform the reader, || ered with a fine netting of wire, so that when 


that the use of this double sash, as well as| 
the great thickness of the wall, and of the| 


thatch upon the roof, as also of the buildings | 





the air was temperate, and the wind blowing 
in a proper direction, by opening these little 
doors, a draught of air would be carried 


at the end of it, are to render the tempera-||through the whole of these buildings that 


ture of this apartment as equal as possible at | 
all seasons of the year, by effectualiy cutting 
it off from having any direct communication 
with the external air. 

The apartment marked B, is intended to) 
serve as a repository for the utensils of the 
dairy, and a place in which they may be 
cleaned, and put in order, to be ready when 
they are wanted. For this purpose ranges 
of shelves may be placed all round the walls, | 
and tables and other conveniences placed | 
where necessary. Here the walls are thin- 
ner than the other, and may be built wholly | 
of brick or stone; nor is there a necessity for 
having the thatch here so thick laid on as in| 
the middle division. In one corner at H, is! 





would keep therm sweet and dry, without ad- 
mitting flies or other vermin. 

The whole of these apartments should be 
neatly plaistered with lime on the inside 
of the walls and ceiling. The apartment A 
at least should also be paved with flat stones, 
that should be raised six iriches higher than 
the surface of the ground without, having 
slanting gutters readily to convey water or 
any other liquid that might be accidentally 
spilt there,—(but it is a slovenly dairy-maid 
who slabbers her floor.) The walls all round 
should be lined with shelves of a convenient 
breadth, in ranges one above the other, on 
which the dishes may be placed; and in the 
middle should stand a large table, marked by 


placed a cauldron of a convenient size, propor- || the dotted lines on the plan, which if made 


tioned to the dairy, for warming water to) 
scald the vessels, over a close furnace, the | 
due of which terminates in a chimney car- | 
ried slanting over the door in the gable, 
above which it rises upright, and there emits 
the smoke. 

The other apartment, C, may be employed | 
as a kind of store-room, in which the cured | 
butter, and other products of the dairy, and| 
spare utensils, may be locked up, till it be-| 
comes convenient to transport them else-| 
where, 

(If cheese were the object of the dairy, 
another additional building, very differently | 
constructed, would be wanted, which I do not 
here es 

The smaller apartments, R and S, are | 
merely cavities formed in the thickness of the | 





| 





of stone will be found to be more cleanly and 
convenient than any other material. Beneath 
ita piece of the pavement, about a foot in 
breadth, should be raised six inches higher all 
round than the level of the floor, soas to form 
a trough within it for holding water, the uses 
of which will be afterwards specified. This 
basin may be emptied entirely at pleasure, 
by opening a hole that allows the water to run 
into the common gutters. 

The intention of all these contrivances, it 
will easily appear, is merely to enable the at- 
tentive owner of a dairy to keep his milk in 
a proper degree of temperature, both during 
the summer and the winter season, without 
much trouble or expense to himself; as any 
considerable variation in the degree of heat 
tends greatly to derange his operations, and 


partition wall, that may be employed for any || to diminish the value of the products of the 
use that shall be found convenient, the double ||dairy. If the heat be too great, the milk sud- 
doors on these passages being intended merely ||denly coagulates, without admitting of any 
to cut off more effectually all communication || separation of the cream, and it is so suddenly 
between the external air and the milk house, || rendered sour as greatly to mar every opera- 
when either the great heat or great cold of || tion; if, on the other hand, the milk be kept 
that may render it necessary. The thatch'!in too cold a temperature, the cream separates 
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from it slowly and with difficulty, it acquires} tice to the owner of any alterations in th 
a bitter and disagreeable taste, the butter can | temperature that might affect his interest 
scarcely be made to come at all, and when it| Luckily it happens that this is very neay 
is obtained is so pale in the color, so small in|| about the average temperature that a buildip 
quantity, so poor to the taste, hard and brittle ||so well secured as this is from the external 
of consistence, and of so little value in every || air would naturally bear at all seasons of the 
respect, as to bring a very low price at the} year in this climate, were it not tobe affected 
market, compared to what it would have pro-|| by external objects. But as the heat of the 
duced had it been preserved in a proper de-|/ milk, if it were in considerable quantities 
gree of warmth. To avoid, therefore, as|; would tend in summer to affect the tempera. 
much as possible, both these extremes, the || ture of the air, there is no impossibility but 
milk-house, properly so called, is here placed | it might thus be raised on some occasions tp 
in the centre of the building, into which there || a higher degree than was proper. It was to 
is no access directly from the open air; nor|| have at all times at hand an easy cure fur this 
even from the porch, but through a double | disorder that { wished to call in the assistance 
door, one of which ought always to be shut||/of the ice-house, as a small quantity of ice, 
before the other be opened, when either the} brought into the milk houseat any time, wou!d 
heat or the cold of the weather is excessive, || quickly moderate the heat to a proper degree. 
though at other times this precaution may be|/In the two small chambers adjoining to the 
omitted. The walls of this part of the build- || ice-house too, or in the passages around the 
ing are made of earth so thick, and the roof ||ice-house, the butter would be kept even 
of thatch so thick also, as directed, because || cooler than in the milk-house itself. Other 
it is found these substances transmit heat or) advantages that would arise from this smal] 
cold with less facility than any others that)! additional building will appear obvious. 
can easily be had, so that a very long contin- In winter, should the cold ever become too 
uance either of hot or cold weather, would|/ great, it might be occasionally dispelled, ei. 
have no sensible effect in altering the temper-||ther by placing a barrel full of hot water, 
ature of this chamber; and if it should at any||close bunged up, upon the table, where it 
time acquire a small degree of heat or cold || might be allowed to remain till it cooled—or 
more than was desirable, and this were cor-||some hot bricks might be employed for the 
rected by artificial means, it would retain that || purpose. This I should prefer to any kind of 
artificial temperature for alongtime. These|| chaffing-dish, with burning embers in it, as 
are the advantages proposed to be derived from ||the vapor from the coals (which very soon 
this simple mode of construction. affects the taste of the milk)* would thus be 
Experiments have not yet been made to as- || avoided. 
certain what is the precise degree of heat|| Sa 
that is the most favorable for the different op- For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
erations of the dairy. From the trials I have!! The following has been extracted from a very recent 
made myself I have reason to believe, that!| English publication of merit, written by A. Walker, 
when the heat is from 50 to 55 degrees on!) and forwarded for publication in the Cabinet. 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, the separation of | Cattle. 
the cream from milk, which is the most im-|| x 
portant operation of the dairy, goes forward || The best gr = face er a 
with the greatest regularity. I am therefore || the muzzle small: the horns fine; the neck 
inclined to think, that this will be found to|| light, particularly where it joins the, head, 
be the temperature that ought to be aimed at|| the chest wide, aw and capacious ; the tai 
in the dairy ; but I do not here pretend to de-|| road and flat towards the top, but ee 
cide with a dogmatic precision ; a considerable |, W@rds the lower part, which it will alw 5 = 
degree of latitude in this respect may perhaps|, When the animal is small boned ; the ae 
be allowable; but from the best observations I — ofthe thigh small ; the legs short, straig : 
have been able to make, it seems to me highly || C!ea", and fine boned, though re My 
probable, that when the heat exceeds 60 de-|| © indicate om < rer ph ease : f . 
grees, the operations become difficult and heer) and mellow to the feel; the skin of ar 


dangerous, and When it falls below the 40th and silky appearance ; the countenance calm 


degree, they can scarcely be carried forward _and placid, denoting the evenness of temper, 


with any degree of economy or propriety.— essential to quick feeding and a disposition to 
( rf get fat. 


Till farther experiments, therefore, shall as- |, ' ., P 
certain this point, we may take it asa safe|| Every breed of animals which has, at 
rule, that the heat should be kept up, if possi- || ® few generations (two or three is sufficien 
ble, between the 50th and 55th degree ; and | * Where « eter to nat well ecccmimnednted with oft 
to ascertain this point, a thermometer, grad- lars, it is sufficiently obvious that they might be bar't 


it’ | upon the same plan, and thus at a small expense might 
uated by Fahrenheit’s scale, should be huag|| }P°" oe Mi iiiars. that would be, in every respect, as 


up perpetually in the milk-house, to give no-"' good as the best vaults sunk deep under ground. 
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en overfed, requires similar feeding; and || shire farmer calls very nesh, that is, very in- 
ge offspring of such animals require and can | capable of bearing hardship of any kind, and 
agest more food than others, who have lived || particularly cold, consequently of greater sen- 
won little. ; _ _ |} sibility. | 

All growing animals, including mankind,|} Cows which give much milk have the 





nght to be sufficiently well fed to preserve || power of eating and digesting much food, and 
health and strength, but never to be stimulated || they require, whilst they give much milk, a 
by excess of food. The children of parents, || very abundantand good pasture. The breeds 
however, who have, through many genera-|/of cows which give less milk, and present 
tions, been well fed, would perish if given no|| greater disposition to become fat, are gene- 
more food than would be sufficient for an Irish || rally less nesh, and will fatten upon less food. 
or Highland Scot’s peasant child. |The influence of the feelings is very consid- 
The chief qualities sought for in cattle are os I have observed that whenever a 
the tendency to fatten on Jittle food, and that |! young Hereford cow disliked being milked by 
to yield abundance of rich milk. The ten-|| the dairymaid, she soon ceased to give milk ; 
dency to fatten is indicated chiefly by the ca-|;and I do not doubt that, in all cases, if the 
city of the chest. Animalsof all species, says || calves were twice every day permitted to suck 
Mr. Knight, all other qualities being equal, |after the dairy maid had finished her labor, 
ere, 1 think, capable of labor and privation,|| the cows would longer continue to give milk 
and capable of fattening, nearly in proportion, || and in larger quantity. 
as their chests are capacious: but the habits}; This tends to corroborate what has been 
of ancestry will operate very powerfully. said as to greater sensibility being favorable 
It is the width and depth of frame, says/|to milking. 
Mr. Berry, which confers weight, and not the If this led only to distinction of these two 
mere circumstance of great height. While | kinds as to milking, namely—that of fatness 
equally great, if not greater weights, can be||and thinness, and that of smaller and larger 
obtained with shorter legged animals, they || organs of sense and greater or less sensibility, 
are, independently of other recommendations, || it would still be valuable, as showing, either 
generally found to possess better constitutions |/at a later or an earlier period, what we may 
and greater propensity to fatten. ‘expect in this important particular. But per- 
Mr. Knight says, the constitutional dispo-|| haps its utility may extend still further, and 
sition to form fat, is certainly hostile to the}| enable us to improve the race. 
disposition to give milk. Cows which give | It may form a basis for our determining 
little milk often present large udders, which whether, in endeavoring to improve a breed, 
contain much solid matter; and, to inexperi-|| fatteners may most easily also become milkers, 
enced eyes, a two year old Hereford cow|| to some extent; or milkers may, to a similar 
would give a promise of much milk, where |extent, become fatteners ; and what are the cir- 
very little would be given. A narrow fore-|;cumstances which would most favor such par- 
head, and a long face, nearly of the same ||tial interchange, if not absolute improvement. 
width from end to end, as in the Alderney || Indeed from these principles I would conclude, 
cow, certainly indicates much more disposition || that an animal fattening in the north, would 
togive milk than the contrary form, which I| become a better milker in the south, where 
have pointed out as indicative of a disposition }|a more genial temperature would render fat 
to fatten. less necessary, would increase sensibility, and 
Fat animals are more generally those of the || would cherish the secretion of milk, so inti- 
north, where cold diminishes sensibility. Fat|| mately connected with that excitement of the 
indeed, appears to be the means which nature | reproductive functions which warmer climates 
very extensively employs to lower sensibility || produce. 
by interposition between the skin and the|| As these two desirable qualities are both 
central parts of the nervoussystem. Fat ani-||dependent upon one system, and as they are 
mals, according]y, have not only less sensibil- || opposed to each other, (for excess of one se- 
| 








ity and irritabiNity of the skin, but of the or-|| cretion is always more or less at the cost of 
gans of sense generally. Thinner animals,|| the other,) they will be most easily obtained 
on the contrary, are more generally those of || by being distinctly sought for, and the animal 
the south, and have more acute sensibility and || of diminished sensibility will most easily fat- 





€xquisite sensation. |ten, while the animal of increased sensibility 
In reply to this observation, Mr. Knight|) will most readily yield milk. 
says, [ do not doubt but you are right respect-|| ‘These views are confirmed by the conduct 


ing the use of fat in cold climates; all sleep-|/of the London dairy-men. While they ac- 
ing animals, through winter, go to sleep in a|| knowledge that the Alderneys yield the best 
fatted state. I donot think that breeds of cows, || milk, they keep none of them, whatever they 
which give much rich milk, are very hardy. } may pretend, because these animals are pecu- 
The Alderney cows are what the Hereford-!!liarly delicate, and more especially because 
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they cannot, after being used as milkers, be || have an interest, should be endow 
fattened for the butchers. The York andjja full proportion of moral courage, « that 
Durham cows suit them best. } they may not be swayed by local or individual 
In certain constitutions, however, and, toa | predilections to the prejudice of the interegts 
certain extent, there isa compatibility be-|| of the community at large. 7 
tween fattening and milking. | After roads have been laid out, confirme: 
Mr. Knight says, the disposition to give|| by the court, and opened in obedience ty, oa 
much and rich milk, and to fatten rapidly, are || according to law, the public are the undoyhtes 
to some extent at variance with each other; || proprietorsof them, and have the right throug’ 
tut I have seen cases in which cows which /|j their proper officers of the exclusive jurisd,. 
have given a great deal of rich milk, have||tion and care of them, to the full width ay; 
given birth to most excellent oxen, the cows|/ length they have been so laid out. Now , 
themselves, however, always continuing small || must be obvious to every person who moyes 
and thin whilst giving milk. to and fro in our county, (Montgomery) tha 
[ very confidently believe in the possibility ||im numerous cases our highWays are mych 
of obtaining a breed of cows which would || straightened and contracted, and in some ip. 
afford fine oxen, and would themselves fatten || stances full one-third of the public right « 
well; but, as great milkers require much more || discovered to be over the fence, within the 
food than others, the farmer who rears oxen, ||inclosure of some individual, who appears ty 
does not think much, perhaps not enough, ||have more regard to the indulgence of his 
about milk, and is in the habit (which is cer- | own selfish propensities than to the interes 
tainly wrong) of breeding his bulls from cows || or convenience of the public. 
which have become his best, owing only to | The benefit derived by these encroachments 
their having been bad milkers. is very questionable, and it is believed that in 
In the selection of bulls, besides attending || most cases of the kind, the loss of reputation 
to those properties which belong to the male, || is more than a counterpois for it; for in every 
we ought to be careful also, that they are de-|| case those who knowingly interfere with, ob 
scended from a breed of good milkers, at least || struct, or deprive others of their just rights, 
if we wish the future stock to possess this||as certainly mar and part with a portion, or 
property. the whole of their reputation. This is a sub- 
ject that requires the attention of grand juries, 
}and if supervisors wil] still continue to ne 
glect their duties after having pledged them- 
'selves for their true and faithful performance, 
it would seem just and reasonable that an ex- 


“Ay ample should be made, by the infliction of ad- 
As the Cabinet is understood to be devoted || equate punishment by the proper authority. — 
to every thing that has relation to the inter- 


! Another delinquency, Jess cominon, but more 
ests of the farmer, I take the liberty of for- 


| dangerous, exists in some situations, in per- 

warding a few lines on the subject of roads|| mitting individuals to occupy the public high: 

and road mending; than which, there are few way for quarrying stone, or other purposes 

subjects which have a more intimate connec-|| without the shadow of rightful pretext for so 

tion with the interests of an agricultural com-|) doing, and to the manifest injury and danger 

munity. |of persons traveling a regularly laid out high- 
Many of our roads have, from various 


roads | |way. One instance of this kind has been 
causes, been very injudiciously located, butas|| very slowly, but regularly progressing for 


they are now generally the division lines of || many years in apparent disregard of the pub 
contiguous farms, and the habits of our peo-|) lic safety and convenience, and so far as the 
ple have become conformed to them, it would | writer has knowledge, without the interfer- 
not be an easy matter materially to change||ence of the proper officers whose duty it is 
their position ; so that we must submit to what|| to prevent such injurious engroachments. 

we cannot easily remedy; and continue to|} {n conclusion, I shal] ally ol attention 
travel over steep hills, when it would be much | tothe want of intelligence and practical skil! 
easier to go round them, or to approach their || which is often noticed in the, so called, repa's 
summits ata less angle by oblique direction. || of roads ; in many cases the labors of supervi- 


In the selection of juries to lay out new roads, || sors seem to be sedulously devoted to making 


it would be well for the judges of our courts them worse instead of better, and this arises 0 
to display their powers of discrimination, in 


; , , /most cases evidently from want of skill and 
selecting the most intelligent and enlightened || judgment, rather than from evil design, and the 
men to be found in the country ; and it would 


‘erate only remedy that can be applied in such cases 
not be amiss, if those thus delegated to per- lis to exercise more care in the selection o 
form such an important trust, in which not|| supervisors. The persons best qualified tor 


only the present generation, but posterity will '' this office won’t serve; they think there 5 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Roads. 


Good roads and good markets cheer the weary farmer 
on his way. 
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a profit in minding their own business; remainder of his life, a pensioner upon the 
ot : 


| a a ane | 
he sequently the only alternative is to select bounty of his political friends, and died at last 
wr rs aaguatll best class, who sometimes get| in a borrowed house! Ah! that was a time 


» pretty well, but it is seldom that the, “to try the souls of men,” and thousands of 
ung P ised for repairing roads are as judi- those whose character stood high for real god- 


ne hinly expended as they might, and ought to, liness, even many of the clergy, proved them- 
und . The subject of making and repairing, selves to be the worshippers of the God of this 
ted i is one of great interest, and if an able vorld, bowing down to stocks, if not to stones. 
1} band, who has the requisite knowledge, would | A pleasant story is told of an excellent 
lie. éenist for publication in the Cabinet suitable man, a Quaker, who (determined as much as 
ind setructions on it, great good to the public, in his power to stem the torrent of delusion) 
it sight result from it. It is hoped that in the) published proposals fora “ Joint Stock Gin- 
9 jscussion of various matters interesting to) gerbread Company,” with a capital of £500,- 
nat farmers, this may not escape the attention it!,V00; present price of shares one p und steri- 
ch » mavifestly requires. Monrcomery. | ng, expected to reach a premium of 500 per 


cent. in three weeks! The operations of the 
| Company were to be carried on in Scotland, 
| but an office for the sale of stock was opened 
in London, (opening his own house for this 
Siz.—Being in company a short time since, || purpose ;) and then followed the names of 
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7) the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


st snd talking of the Agricultural Company of | Officers, Presidents, Directors, Managers, 

,ystralia, some of the officers belonging to) Secretaries, Treasurer, Auditors, &c., all in 
tg which | had known, I ventured to wonder) due form! ‘To his utter astonishment, the 
in they should have thought it necessary to go|'very next morning, a young man from the 
Q to the other end of the world to grow Merino) country called upon him for the purpose of 
ry wool, when many parts of this country offer) purchasing 100 shares in the “ Joint Stock 
be such facilities for the purpose, and where all! Gingerbread Company of Scotland!” It 
s, that they ever contemplated by so distant a} was quite out of his power to convince this 
or removal might have been obtained by a much) person that the advertisement was a hoax, 
_ more convenient and less circuitous route,|' practised for the purpose of opening the eyes 
:, remarking, “there is still room enough here} of the infatuated multitude; he observed, 
2 for suck an institution, which might profit by|/“he had £100 in his pocket to pay for 100 
the experience of others, and where a wool | shares, and he hoped he should obtain them.” 
, company on a large scale might be establish-|| I was last week told of an engineer belong- 
, ed to great advantage as well as pleasure,”| ing to a steam-boat, who said he was tired 


} when 2 person who was present deprecated) of his employment, and would quit, and grow 

- even the mention of Merino sheep, adding,} silk; his friend said, “ what do you mean by 

p “my father was one of the dupes in the Me-| growing silk?” he replied, “ why, I'll plant 

: rind mania, and since that time the bare idea} Morus trees, and pick the cocoons of silk 
throws me into a fever.” Now, Mr. Editor, from the branches, just as they pick cotton 
isnot this just the way with all violent specu- | pods.” 


) lations? the fact is, people go mad, and when, Now, without any wish to be censorious or 
the distemper leaves them, they are so ex-| invidious, is it not a fact, that all violent 

hausted by the excitement which they have speculations are apt to lead men from their 
undergone, and so entirely out of spirits with) proprieties? If { might be permitted [ would 
their disappointment, as to be unable to per-| allude to what took place in this country 

ceive the cause of the disease with which) three years ago, on tke subject of the Beet 
. they have been afflicted, or even to endure! culture for the making of sugar; I sincerely 


to think of the subject. _ believe that if there had been a less degree 
. [remember the time of the Joint Stock) of excitement experienced at the time, the 
mania in England, and particularly that great; question, as to its practicability, would not 
humbug, the Milk Company in London, whose} have been left thus long undecided ; but peo- 
spacious buildings and costly arrangements I) ple grew tired standing so long on the fe some 
visited, all ready for the reception of the cows) of expectation, and in proportion to the eleva- 
—in article, however, which had never en-| tion then experienced, so must be the depres- 
tered into the minds of the projectors, whose, sion, and it has required the space of three 
only object was to trade in quite a different’ years to bring about the state of equilibrium 
kind of stock, and which they did, to the ruin) which, as a natural consequence, the public 
numbers of the simple people, amongst! mind will attain, and which is now in pro- 
whom was the great Wilberforce, who, in’ gress. In the mean time, the business has 
‘us instance proved himself a child. Poor; been steadily followed up in France and many 
man! he never recovered from the loss which! other countries in Europe, and the last ac- 


he then sustained, but continued, during the counts are, that full half the supply of sugar 
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282 Report on Hussey’s Reaping Machine. Vor II 


nam aiettetieiinieatens once CC et 


for the whole of France, is furnished from | John Fox, m Oxford township, where 4} 
the beet root! The article now pays a duty! chine was put in operation in a piece 
of 10 per cent., instead of receiving a bounty | eral acres of heavy wheat, Considerably lodge: 
by way of encouragement, as heretofore, and} —and contrary to the expectations oF thew 
it is in the contemplation of the Government) of the committee, it performed remark, 
of France, to augment the tax to 20 per cent.,| well. | “y 
which it will be able to pay; while the bene-|) The machine requires two horses to gn. 
fit to the country, in the improvement of |/it, a boy to drive them, and a man to push» 
rents, cultivation, stock, labor, wages, means||the grain. It is not material whether »., 
of existence, and moral happiness is far above ||speed be a walk or a slow trot, though a yw.) 
all price! The only thing which [ deprecate| where the grain stands tolerably fair, jc ,, 
is, a too hasty hot-bed, green-house forcing||be preferred. A trot is sometimes necesa,, 
of the subject; it is a hardy plant, and will], where the grain is much lodged, or 4 strene 
bear exposure and rough handling; with} wind drives in the direction of the machin, 
common care it is destined to become accli-|/ It operates very satisfactorily in grain so mye: 
rnated to the soil and circumstances of this|' fallen as to be entirely beyond the ability ,¢ 
country, and in the hands of competent indi-||the cradle; and the grain is generally \s, 
viduals, to prove all that its real, honest! fully as regularly as by the cradle, wit) the 
friends have ever contemplated. It is not|'advantage on the part of the machine, tha: 
necessary, or even desirable, that every farm-| is laid in heaps ready for binding, thereby 
er should make his own sugar; let him en-| saving much labor in thin crops, and rendes. 
gage heartily in the more pleasant and legiti-||ing a rake unnecessary. So perfect did the 
mate employment of making fat beef and| machine perform, even in grain considerah'; 
mutton, and superior butter, and he will then] lodged, and in which a cradle could searce\; 
afford to purchase sugar to his heart’s con-| have been used at all, that not a stalk was 
tent: all this he will do, while growing}, left standing, while the stubble presented on: 
large crops of beet; and let it be remembered || uniform height of about seven inches throu). 
for the introduction of this invaluable branch||out the field. The loss, too, by this mode of 
of agriculture and husbandry, the public are|jharvesting, is greatly reduced. The m. 
indebted to the “ Beet Sugar Society of Phil-||chine operates somewhat on the principle of 
adel phia.” Bera. | the common shears, requiring nothing of the 

22d March, 1839. momentum of the cradle, and the only jarrivz 
attending it is from the weight of the grey 
falling on a smooth surface. The wheat cut 
on the present occasion, was dead ripe, her- 
ing been standing two weeks longer than n- 
cessary, and yet scarcely a grain could 
found shattered out. 

[t is estimated by the committee, that t'« 
ordinary performance of this machine is from 
, ten to tivelve acres per day; although they 
Che annexed Report on Mr. Hussey’s Reap- fully believe, that ne pensaitite, + eon 
ing Machine was made by a committee of |jaccomplish twice this amount of work. !n 
the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agri-|/confirmation of this, they would state, thet i 

cut, on this occasion, six hundred and thirty 
| square yards in two minutes, doing its work 
in the most perfect manner. It requires from 
‘six to ten persons, according to the state of 
the crop, to bind up or remove the grain %& 
fast as cut, which it is necessary should & 
done to prevent it from being crushed by the 
‘horses and wheels of the machine, on the suc 
‘ceeding through. The machine is not liable 
‘to get easily out of order; and the cutters 
although they are very readily sharpene?, 
seldom require it, as more than one hundred 
‘acres of grain, according to the statement o 
Mr. Hussey, had been cut by those attached 
‘to this machine, prior to the present cect 
sion. 


1¢ TBs. 
of se 


P. S. I calculate, it will be many years be- 
fore America is compelled, through a redun- 
dancy of population, to become a manufac- 
turing country—and manufactures have never || 
flourished but in countries where the people 
stand too thick to admit the free use of the}, 
plough. 











———— 

















culture, in September last, and is published 
in the Cabinet by order of the Society. Since 
our former notice of this machine, we have 
conversed personally with several gentlemen 
from the southern and western States, who are 
practically acquainted with its merits, all of 
whom speak of it in the highest terms of com- 
mendation. 







For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Report on Hussey’s Reaping Machine. 

The committee appointed at last meeting, 
to superintend the operation of Hussey’s Reap- 
ing Machine, beg leave to report: | 

That they discharged the duty of their ap- Upon the whole, the machine did its work 
pointment on the day following the same.|\remarkably well, where it was possible tot 
They met for the purpose on the farm of Mr." any thing except the naked scythe to pen 
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__and so far as the committee could per- 
Te. to the entire satisfaction of a number 
e aplligent farmers present on the occasion, 
a f whom were, at first, not a little scep- 
veal of its utility. . 

~ Your committee would say, in conclusion, 
vat they believe the Reaping Machine of 
vi, Hessey, to be an advantageous substitute 
Ge tim present mode of cutting grain on large 
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Observalions on Bligh 


f, Smut, or Mildew. 


-—-e ——— -~— 





| How truly curious, that these very minute 
seeds should be scattered only by the very 
winds which one would think most unfavor- 
able to their flight; tor a moist breeze would 


| immediately deposit them upon the earth, and 


prevent them from flying abroad. And why 
is it, that the wheat under the western hedge 
is sure to suffer the most! Have western 
hedges more Fungi-bearing plants in them? 
How is it that some seasons have no blight, 


arms, or Where two or three adjoining farm- 
- of tae ordinary amount of land in this vi- 
sity unite in using it—the price of one be- 
7 one hundred and fifty dollars. W e would 
sorefore recommend it to the attention of 
is society, and the agricultural community 
K. Smiru, 

Joun Fox, 


and why is it that in those seasons when 
blight prevails, the late sown wheat is sure 
to suffer most, (the Surveyor says this is uni- 
formly the case,) although all the crops are 
‘within the same distance of the fatal bush! 
but here follows, it would seem undesignedly, 
the true cause; for he says, “the half of a 
Jacos Suanucross, |i large field, adjoining a wood, was very much 
P. R. Freas. || smitten with rust;” this was evidently occa- 
eee re '\sioned bya want of proper circulation of air, 
Permoas wishing to communicate with Mr. ‘and not by Barberry edie and brambles, for 
7 jhe tells us that these plants grow harmlessly 
the New Agricultural Ware-House, No. 87 | on high and elevated situations, “ but in shady 
street, Philadelphia. |;and damp ones their growth must be attend- 
sania }ed with very deleterious consequences.” 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet, || Now, from the manner in which the Sur- 
Observations on Blight, Smut, or Mile || veyor notices the correspondence of the Rev. 
dew- |Mr. Clack, designating the observations 
“The smut in wheat generally is, and al-|| which it contains as “ valuable,” one would 
ways may be prevented, by a due attention || suppose him an advocate for the Fungi sys- 
to liming the seed.” Vancouver’s Survey of ijtem; yet we find him, throughout the whole 
Devon, p. 147. Extract from my Journal,—|\chapter on wheat, attributing the disease 
“The nine upper ridges of the gate field||to weakness and tenderness, arising @from 
were sown with unlimed wheat, and at har-| late sowing and unhealthy situations. Here 
yest the produce was the best in quantity and || follow, in corroboration, extracts from the 
quality in the field. Mem.—These ridges || survey of the seven Districts. District No. 
were plowzhed and sown in fine weather,|\1. The mildew is but little known in this 
much rain falling immediately after.” || district, except in small enclosures and low 
It is quite necessary that all who read the || situations, where the wheat is excluded from 
Survey of Devon, should read also Lawrance's|\a free circulation of air; in the higher parts 
chapter on blight in the “ New Farmer’s Cal y! the country, where the fields are large and 
endar,” that they may be prevented from fall- ‘the sub-division mounds naked, or covered 
it ing into the most stupid error that was ever | only with a few dwarf plants and creeping 
. broached in the darkest ages. The rust or|| brambles, the evil is by no means such as to 
mildew is invariably ascribed, by the Rev.|| require notice.” 
Mr. Clack, in his correspondence with the|! No. 2. Wheat has been frequently sown 
f Surveyor, to the influence of Barberry bushes, || after turneps, at Candlemas, but on account 
brambles, box, and about a dozen other shrubs, || of its being so very liable to rust when sown 
trees, grasses, &c., on which Fungi are pro-||at that late season, barley is become its more 
duced, the seeds of which are scattered for|| valuable substitute. 
miles by the first spring breezes, provided|| No. 3. Smut_will sometimes occur through 
they are accompanied with moisture or fog: | the carelessness of the farmers in not liming 
he says, “the Fungi, having arrived at matu-|| their seed, but the rust or mildew is a dis- 
nty in the spring on a few shrubs, bushes, or||ease seldom heard of in this district, except 
pants, are taken up by the next humid at-||on wheat sown after potatoes, ([ presume late 
mosphere, wafted into the adjoining fields,||and on an exhausted soil.) 
and the nearest wheat is sure to suffer the|} No.4. The late sown wheat is found to be 
most; that under the western hedge, where|| particularly subject to rust or mildew, and 
any plants, congenial to the growth of Fungi, || is much complained of as extremely liable to 
are, is sure to suffer the most. These seeds|)this disease. 
are so minute and exceedingly light, that|} No. 5. Wheat sown at Candlemas is al- 
they are liable to be wafted by every breeze,|| ways more or less injured by mildew. 
when accompanied by moisture or fogs.”|| No. 6. Wherever turneps fail, the land is 


vg gencrally. 


Hussey may do so through the Proprietors of 
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284 Lime—White Clover. Vou m 
Renee ee ce ae ee 
sown with wheat, the early crops of which|| venture to conceit that lime by jts all 
are esteemed the best sample, and by far the | qualities, when brought into contact with 
freest from mildew. tous qualities, induces fermentation - 
No, 7. The late sown wheat is always very || you will, effervescency, whether in tj, ‘ . 
liable to rust or mildew. table or animal world; and thus, by salar 
Now, after this testimony, who would go||ization, rendering that which wee eae 
and poke his head into Barberry and bramble || poisonous wholesome food for the sy» ‘a 
bushes to look for the cause of the rust or||/ vegetable life. Will our pleasant fried ¥ 
mildew! Is it not more rational to suppose |/turn his mind to this theory, and say We, 
that if a cold wind, attended with fog, nips|| what I would say for myself, had I his ahi. 
vegetation in the spring, that the young and} Did X. ever remark a peculiar qua! a 
tender plants must suffer the most, especially || salt, I believe a very peculiar quality, na 
those that are placed in low and damp situ-||that a small quantity operates as a sex 
ations, rather than that the mischief has been || he will allow the term, while a large ; 
done by Fungi that have been sitting all win-/ ¥ 
ter long on the bushes, to sally forth in the! 
first humid breezes of the spring “to be the||next time he turns his attention to the es, 
destroyers of thousands of acres of those golden || ject. = 
sheaves, which are the husbandman’s hope,|| March 20th, 1839. 
and the staff of life.” ne 


March ith, 1839. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


— ater White Clover. 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. te 
And the earth brought forth grass, yielding seed aa» 
Lime. his kind. _ 
The use of lime, Mr. Editor, has become,|| There are few plants more widely disperse 
in the pages of your valuable work, an ab-||over the surface of the earth than white cls 
sorbing topic. I pray you keep the ball in|| ver; but where the soil is poor or otherwise not 
motion; the subject is not yet exhausted, or|| well adapted to its growth, it is often so sinal), 
likely soon to be. Many of your friends are||and grows so flat among the lower leaves of 
very desirous of knowing how it acts, and this||the herbage, that it is not perceptible unless 
is a very laudable inquiry—nothing but good|/a turf is cut and carefully examined by ¢. 
can come of inquiry. I can tell them what!) viding it; hence, on breaking up and manu. 
its actfon is like—as a Methodist Preacher||ring such soils, or simply manuring by top. 
once told his congregation in Wales, every | dressing, a spontaneous crop of white clover 
one of whom knew the correctness and ad-|/appears where it was never observed before, 
mired the justice of the beautiful similitude ;||and without any supply of seed: this has led 
the preacher also was a farmer, and every||to strange conclusions respecting the prop. 
farmer in Wales practises what the Minister || gation of this plant—many erroneously su» 
teaches, in this respect, if not in every other. || posing that it originated from ashes or mar 
His subject was the grace of God and the|| without, the original intervention of seed. 
value of lime, and he exclaimed, “ the use of || has a perennial root, and the central root pene- 
lime to a sour, stubborn, sterile soil, is Jike'|trates to a considerable depth in the soil, and 
the grace of God to a wicked man’s heart!”|/the plant is thereby better prepared to resist 
Now, that I call practical preaching—on a||the bad effect of severe dry weather, particv- 
subject too, which comes home to every man’s|| larly on sandy soils. The branches that trail 
business and bosom. on the surface send down fibrous roots from 
Your correspondent X. (p. 250) has my/}|the joints which penetrate but a little way 
thanks for his interesting article on the anti-||into the ground: hence it is, that the white 
sceptic quality of lime, I believe he is right, | clover maintains itself in soils of opposite ne- 
although his theory militates against pudlic|| tures; for if the surface be too dry to afford 
opinion and common observation; it has been||nourishment to the branches, the principal 
customary to fill the graves of traitors with/|| root preserves it; and when the tenacity and 
quick lime, in order that their bodies might||retentiveness of the soil in a wet winter 8 
be more speedily decomposed, and thus be|| great enough to rot the tap-root, the fibres o! 
put out of the reach of their adherents; but||the runners preserve the plant in safety. 
your correspondent’s experience in conduct-|| From this habit of growth, top-dressings and 
ing the process of decomposing a dead horse|}a frequent use of the roller encourage the 
by means of quick lime, according to the bouk, || growth of this plant in an extraordinary ¢& 
its to flight many pretty stories, that have||gree. When the soil is thin, or does not fur 
en written in the study, all about agricul-|| nish food adapted to the nourishment of this 
ture, where much use has been made of this|| universally dispersed plant, it seldom rises ® 
article for that very purpose—never mind,||a head, and the very small leaves lay clo 


' 


“truth will bear towzling,” and I therefore||on the ground, so that its presence is not D> 
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Hymn to the Flowers—Ancient Law, &c. 285 


No. 9. 





What a delightful lesson thou impartest, 


se by a very minute and careful 
tices me ) 4 Of love to all! 


gnination; but when proper nutriment is 
; ashed, it springs up, flowers, and matures 
- all so as to attract attention, and it ex- 
nites surprise in the minds of those who were 
ant of the previous existence of the roots | 


SINCLAIR. 





| Not useless are ye, flowers, though made for pleasure, 
Blooming o'er field and wave by day and night; 
From every source, your sanction bids me treasure, 
inorent 0 Harmless delight. 
ws the soil. 
t the Bditor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. | For such a world of thought could furnish scope ! 


nik de thane . || Each fading calyx, a memento mori, 
‘ e following exqui- eae 3 
ag.—I beg you to transplan ws Soy | Yet fount of hope! 


vely beautiful “ pot pourri” into your interesting 
ge} i 
sages, and oblige A Constant Reaper. || Posthumous glories! angel-like collection, 


Hymn to the Flowers. || Uprais'd from seed or bu!b, interr'd in earth, 
| 
’ || Ye are to me a type of resurrection 
BY TIORACE SMITH. 


And second birth. 
pay stars! that ope your eyes with man, to twinkle 
Pr m rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, || Were I, O God! in churchless lands remaining, 
u ” } 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 


| Ephemeral sages! what instructers hoary, 





——— 


tod dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 
F As a libation! || My soul would find, in flowers of thy ordaining, 


| Priests, Sermons, Shrines! 
Ye nation worshippers! who, bending lowly, 
Before the uprisen sun, God's lidless eye, For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high! 


—_——— _ — ~— SD 


Ancient Law for Promoting Industry. 
‘“ Learn some useful art, so that you may be independ- 
ent of the caprice of fortune.” 

William Penn, the benevolent, the pious, 
and the wise Governor of Pennsylvania, pre- 
vious to his leaving England and embarking 
for America, prepared, and had in readiness, 
for his new colony, a code of laws; which, 
on his arrival at Chester, (or Upland as it was 
| then called,) was presented to the Assembly, 
and passed and promulgated as the statutes 


j 
' ' 
Ye bright Mosaics! that with storied beauty, 
The floor of Nature's temple tessellate, | 
What numerous emblems of instructive duty, 
Your forms create! | 
i 
i} 


Neath cloister'd boughs, each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, | 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth, | 


A call to prayer ! ; i 
aw ee by which the then infant colony was to be 


regulated and governed. One of these laws 
is so peculiar, and is so characteristic of its 
author, who was a man of unparalleled indus- 
try, and embraced every means in his power 
of promoting it in others, that I transcribe it 
for the instruction and benefit of the readers 
of the Cabinet. It runs thus: Be it enacted, 
“ That all children of twelve years of age 
and upwards, he taught some useful trade 


Not to the domes, where crumbling arch and column, 

Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, | 

But to that Fane, most Catholic and solemn, 

Which Heaven hath plann’d— | 

To that Cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 

Whose quenchless lamps, the sun and moon supply, 
Its choir, the winds and waves; its organ, thunder; 


Its dome, the sky! | 
j 





There, as in solitude and shade, I wander lor skill; to the end that none may be idle in 

Through the green aisles, or stretch’d upon the sod, || the province ; but that if they be poor, they 

Aw'd by the silence, reverently ponder, '|may become rich; and if they be rich and 
The ways of God— || become poor, they need not want.” 


. lh ee sail ] This law, with fifty-eight others of great 
our voiceless lips, owers: are livin reachers- : _ . . 
Rs bes hacia aaah cP '|importance, were passed by the Assembly 
p 2 pulpit, ever; |during a session of only three days, when 
|| they “broke up” and retired to their respect- 


| ive homes. 


Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers, 
From loneliest nook. 


Floral apostles! that in dewy spiendor, | * This shows pretty plainly that the legisla- 
“Weep without woe, and blush without a crime,” || ture of that day (which was the first that 


Oh! may I deeply learn, and ne’er surrender, | ever sat in Pennsylvania) was not only care- 
'|ful to pass laws to encourage industry in 
‘|others, but that they deemed it incumbent 
upon themselves to furnish examples of dili- 
gence in business in their own persons. Well 
would it be if their successors, after the lon 
lapse of more than a century and a half, 
In the sweet-scented pictures, Heavenly Artist ! would imitate their illustrious predecessors, 


With which thou paintest nature's wide-spread hall, and tread in their footsteps, 


Your lore sublime! 


“Thou wert not, Solomon! in all thy glory, « 

Array'd,” the lilies ery, “in robes like ours; 
How vain your grandeur! ah, how transitory 

Are human flowers !” | 

{ 
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286 Grub- Worm. 
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ela at a eee een taal, 
i os : The above enactment has, at this remote| and tempests till the vernal seaso - 
al Re iod, become obsolete, and tl tice of | and with it i N arrived 
-Y ; period, becom ete, and the practice of |/and with it its accustomed food. 


instilling into children, at an early age, habits}, It was very rationally suggested, ths: 
of diligence and industry, has, it is teared, in||the sod was ploughed down late in th oe 
numerous instances, been too much neglect-| and the habitations of the enemy nied a 
ed and disregarded, either for their good or|/sy-turvy, that the walls might be brok a 

fur the comfort and advantage of their pa-|/pieces by the winter frosts, and that the: 
rents; and inasmuch as so important a law| habitants being turned out of dvors mi a 
has been expunged from the statute-book, 1} perish, and the young corn be preserved — 
take the liberty of reviving it, so that heads|/its greatest enemy. This was at first o. 
of families may re-enact it as a part of their|| gested as a theory; it was soon put ‘ed 
domestic code, for the benefit of their off-| test of practice ; and every farmer beets 
spring, the advancement of agriculture, and} benefit that resulted from it. The tig 
the promotion of useful industry generally. || became a much less formidable enemy: saa 
. B. _|,one knew how to vanquish it, provided a sia 
‘severe winter came to his aid. But farmers 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. sometimes have treacherous memories as wel 
etciaiihsititaatin as other folks, and the enemy having bee, 


‘supposed to have been completely royteg 
A procrastinating farmer saves the lives of millions there was a strong propensity felt to venenal 
of grate. ‘old habits, and postpone ploughing cor, 
~ es COM 
It seems to be a law of nature that popula-| ground till spring again, in accordance yith 
tion should keep pace with the means of sub-|;ancient custom; this has often been done 
sistence, and this law appears to be faithfully| and generally with the same result; the ene. 
maintained throughout the animal kingdom,|/™My not being entirely exterminated, increases 
even down to the lowest grade of insects and || his forces and proceeds again to the work of 
worms. The grub-worm, which is so destruc- | destruction. 
tive to Indian corn in the early stages of its}; A few years since, from winter setting jp 
growth, was much less numerous and injuri- early, or some other cause, very little com 
ous previous to the introduction of red clover.|) ground was ploughed in the autumn; the fi). 
At that period corn was generally planted lowing spring the corn suffered severely from 
where there had not been a sufficient quan-| the depredations of the grub; but where por. 
tity of tender, succulent food for it to subsist} tions of a field had been turned down in the 
upon in any considerable numbers, and con- fall, it furnished the usual protection; this 
sequently its propagation and support was so}, Was observable in numerous instances. The 
precarious, that its increase was so slow as| Succeeding autumn, many farmers having a 
not to be observable. But when clover was} very short allowance of corn, and smarting 
generally cultivated, and by the most skilful} under the infliction, went to turning up the 
arrangement of the rotation of crops, Indian} ground in good earnest, and overturned the 
corn succeeded it when the clover began to} quarters of the enemy without compunction. 
run ont, the increase of the grub-worm keep- ‘The consequence was a general exemption 
ing pace with the means of subsistence, (for| from injury; it was pretty well followed out 
it feeds with avidity on the green, succulent} for a year or two afterwards, but last fal 
stalks of clover,) propagated to a most alarm-|/many began to relax and to forget the things 
ing extent; and the sod being ploughed down| that they had suffered, and much corn ground 
in the spring for corn, and the pasture of the}; was permitted to remain undisturbed till this 
worms being by that means destroyed, when spring, and those thus circumstanced are now 
the young corn began to vegetate and show| going on in the old track, that did very well 
itself above ground, the worms following out|| before clover was brought into general cult 
the law of self-preservation, and from no mis-|| vation and the sod ploughed down for corn. 
chievous propensity, commenced feeding upon|| Now let us observe and see if the laws of 
it most ravenously, and for some years it was|/nature have been reversed to accommodate 
almost doubted whether its cultivation would|| those who neglect fall ploughing. 
not have to be abandoned in some neighbor- AGRICOLA. 
hoods. g, ) seenerenperonmememeenereninenestaemnttaas 
_ During this state of suspense, some ob-|| You may safely set it down as a fact, thet 
serving, reflecting person, who no doubt had ‘where there is no industry there will soon be 
taken the trouble to examine into the charac-| 9° Virtue, and withal but ‘little money in the 
ter, habits, and instincts of the grub, disco-||PUTSE- 
vered that early in the autumn it soughta re-|| The glory of a good man is the testimony 
treat some inches below the surface of the} of a good conscience: have that and thou wi 
earth, and there prepared itself a domicil|,have inward peace in the midst of many trou 
where it might repose in safety from storms bles. 
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Eo. Cislerns—Orchurds. 987 


—— a ee 
= — 7 ; 

Tived Cisterns. set in the ground—they were not tilled after 

gaitor of the Farmers’ Cabinet : |setting, and the cattle in most cases were 

at ¥ ere spondent Lapis (p. 205)|| Called in to trim the trees. It was an old 

@ fy Si,— Your correspo pis (p )  maxion that he who plants an orchard plants 


, in and excellent instruc- |} : . 
son ee materials and build- | it for the next generation. We should say 
woos for compo = | for his cattle to rub against, or for his hogs 


nN were fond of the bark of the trees. 


rain-water cisterns, for which your read- 


7 ks. 
gs owe him many — Now he that plants an orchard need not 


kee Wan ter Dade onehd cheoren, ‘make up his mind that he is necessarily at 
mun-waler, P = td oud cena Si vent |i work for others, and we hope, if we can inake 
fe every ex goood senda etait Te Ft |; him believe he is at work for himself, and is 
goperiority ; , roe el to nee linha ao not an hireling or disinterested, he will pro- 
ca, Pec ay cach, while for brewing || C24. in his labor with faithfulness and skill. 
ble ‘bin a cn a ah dh all wobble We will warrant him, if he will exercise 
sod ee ae oe ore chee aa ‘any common degree of judgment, a good crop 
In workin, ‘ntimately mixed in a dry ||! @pples within five years of his transplant- 
a ee Se ee ) ing, and if he plants an acre, he shall have 


to, | w dvise that they be wetted 
een ca pao = the proper sania for || Winter and fall fruit enough for a dozen ina 


working, according to the mode recommended | family. 


or 


* 
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Very 





Im lente In a town im England, a mason Now to the work. His land should have 
orn nae fa build a wall by the sea side, and || been tilled the year before setting his trees, 
ith Seok water was at hand, he slacked his|| 224 made as rich as usual for Indian corn.— 
he #8 NO ° 7 9 





‘It should be ploughed in the spring, before 
setting the trees, and well harrowed. This 
|ploughing need not be deeper than for corn. 
|It is a great error to set trees deep in the 


resolution to remove that portion of the wall | carth,—some do it to procure moisture for the 
- that had been built, and dismiss the mason||‘T¢¢—some to make room 00 mae in a quan- 
oh fom his employ. On examination, however, || “YY of cg go sane 7 een sed 
1m be found the work so completely incorporated, ee 3 rm support and not be rac 

. that he changed his intentions, and permitted | y the winds. DS 

he the mason to finish the work with salt mor-|| Now we say to you, brethren, wanate none 
aa tar, which soon became so hard as to defy jof these modes; a <eOe, set deep, S oe @ 
‘ even the pickaxe. the poorest — ; lace — £0 that 
‘ We all know the effect of salt in white-|| the roots oo a aes _ ‘I an 
2 wash, how that it prevents it from rubbing||™#oure of any description about the roots 1 


’ , ; 3 
. . “¥* ? ‘) > >. 
‘ of and gives consistency and d rability t oo — have tt ad live - — oe 
ie the work, and I would strongly recommend || =ee B = . % < , 


; : giv 2m sufficient room. Make the hol 
n, salt whitewash for covering weatherboards, jgive them sufficient r k " 


' for them broad but not deep. 
fences, &c., having no doubt it would add) . : 
it greatly to their preservation. May 1 ask, || When you have covered the roots with 


what would be the probable effect of its ap- pgood garden mould and spread out the fibres 


lication to the trunks of fruit trees? 'so as not to crowd a peck of them into one 
—— heap—roots are not fond of close intimacy— 


| when you have covered these rvots with good 
soil, take from your cow-yard any coarse litter 
that will retain moisture, and place it round 
the tree, treading it down close so that it shall 
form a support to thetree. This litter should 
| lie several inches thick after it has been trod 
down. If you have none of this litter, coarse 
manure may be used—old stack hay or straw 
will answer the purpose. This litter must lie 
here through the season and be kept trod down 
close. Now you need no stake to gall the 
trees, your litter is a sufficient prop. You 
need put no water aboat the roots, for your 
litter or coarse hay impedes evaporation to 
such a degree that the earth under it will con- 
tinue moist through the whole summer. If 
the tree is racked a little by the winds so much 
the better, it is thus taught early to rely on 
itself for support. A staked tree is like 8 


lime every night with sea water, to save the 
; exgense of carting water in barrels for that} 
i surpose, As soon as the proprietor knew 
this, he stopped the work, and came to the 
















=o 





Orchards. 


We would not say much on orchards at this 
time of year were we not constantly remind- 
ed, winter and summer, as we pass along the 
road, of the amount of labor that has been 
thrown wholly away by inefficient attempts 
to plant an apple orchard. We have come 
to the conclusion, from the orchards we have 
. odserved in our various travels, that the own- 
ers of ninety-nine in a hundred had generally 
thrown away their labors, and that the orchards 
they attempted to plant were only a nuisance 
totheir grounds. These lands were generally 
quite rich enough for trees of this kind.— 

is was not the evil. The trees were not 
well selected at the first—they were not 
carefully taken up—they were not properly 
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spoiled child,—spoiled with too much nursing. | 
The litter about the tree will prevent the 
racking by the winds, and the opening of the 
ground to let the air tothe roots, and will save 
you the trouble of any hoeing or tilling for the 
first year. No weeds will grow under this 
litter—no grass—the two great obstacles to 
the extension of the roots. Your soil will 
thus be kept mellow, and porous, and moist. 
In autumn—before any snow falls, you must 
remove all the litter, that has not become rot- 
ten, to a distance from the trees. You will 
thus give some offence to mice that are al-, 
ways fond of making their bed, like politi-| 
cians, close to some towering object that may 
afford them future support. If your cats have 
done their duty and killed off their fresh meat 
stock in due time, you have nothing further to 
do the first season. But if your cats have 
been negligent and got their rations out of 
your commissariat rather than glean them 
abroad in honorable services in the field, you 
must go out as soon as the first snow has fallen 
and tread it down close about the roots of your 
trees. Your field mice must now seek some 
other habitation, in case they had commenced 
building as squatters on your soil, and you need 


be at no further trouble through the winter. | 
Now your trees are wellset. They have not | have chosen them dry, and free from any ua. 
only put out the leaf, but their limbs have || pleasant taste; and I have never failed ino 
extended—if you saw to the work yourself|taiming a good result, although sometimes 
—from half a foot to a foot each way.—| when the old cheese had decayed matter 


They will need but very little trimming this 
second season, if you trimmed them a little 
on setting them. They must have top.— 
Their leaves are their lungs, and a good pro- 
portion of leaves are indicative of good health, 
as good lungs are inanimals. What will you 
do with your trees thissecondsummer? Will 
you ae the grass and weeds to draw away 
all moisture from the neighborhood of the 
reots and occupy the space intended for them? 
We trust not. Keep your land in tillage 
three or four years at the least. You may, 
raise exhausting crops if you will apply ma-, 
nure. You may raise beans or drilled turneps 
without manuring this sezson—you may sow 
turneps broadcast as late as the first of July 
without injury to the trees. In fine you may 
plant almost any thing among your trees 
and they will grow quite as fast as they should 
row, provided always you keep up good til- 
age. 
On the first of October, in the fourth year, | 
we will call on you—in case you took your 


trees from our nursery—and help you pick |of the milk, and the production of acetous 8 
half a dozen barrels of winter apples froman , which would produce the coagulation of We 


acre of trees. If this happens not to be a 
bearing year we shall wait one year longer, 
and then give you a friendly call and see that 
you have appointed some two legged animal 
to trim in preference to such as sometimes, 
for want of proper instruments, cuta little too 


Inoculation of Cheese— The Butter Dairy. 


oe 


Vor. Il 





close, and do not leave the body ite 
smooth as it might be left with a kaif. —j° 
ton Cultivator. | 


ene, 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Inoculation of Cheese. 
The following was communicated by Johny Roding 
Esq., Secretary of the Royal Society of py, n 
to the Highland Society of Scotland. from ®ve 
transactions it is transcribed for the Cabiny 


en 


——— 





If it be required to communicate to a poy 
heese the flavor and appearance of an «i 
one, it may be done by the insertion jy the 
new cheese of portions of the old one ad 
| taining blue mould. The little scoop whic 
is used in taking samples of cheese, is  toaiy 
means of performing the operation, by jptes. 
changing ten or a dozen of the rolls which » 
extracts, and placing them so as to disses. 
nate the germ of the blue mould all over 
| cheese. 

A new cheese treated in this way, and wel} 
| covered up from the air for a few weeks, be. 
‘comes thoroughly impregnated with the 
‘mould, and generally with a flavor hardly ty 
be distinguished from the old one. 
In selecting cheeses for this operation, | 





’ 
we 




















mixed with the blue mould, the flavor and 
appearance of the inoculated cheese differed 
a good deal from that of the parent one. 

I have sometimes treated half a Lanark. 
shire cheese in this way, and have left the 
other half in its natural state; and have been 
much amused with the remarks of my friends 
on the striking superiority of the English over 
the Scots one. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


The Butter Dairy. 


The temperature of about 52°, which a> 
pears to be the mean temperature of goal 
spring water, is probab!y the most appropriate 
for obtaining the greatest quantity of cream 
from milk. Hence, springs with houses over 
them for the security of the milk, and as muca 
as possible to preserve the temperature of the 
water unchanged by the influence of the & 
mosphere. The object of keeping milk st § 
low temperature is to prevent the acetous fer 
mentation taking place in the whey portion 


curd, and thereby prevent the cream from r= 
ing to the surface, for although cream 1 
‘an oily nature, and does not mix with a strong 
affinity for the other components of the mi 
and although specifically lighter it requir 
‘considerable time to produce the effect. 
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a of creaming milk is to save trouble in||suredly best; but if you are scant in either 
+ nig by concentrating and reducing the||one or the other, manuring tn the Aill wil! 
ee to a much smaller compass. Sour|| necessarily present itself to you as the most 
» yields butter much easier than sweet, || economical and prudent way of enriching your 
whey having passed the acetous fer-|/ ground for your corn crop. If the ground on 
station and produced a coagulum of the || which you contemplate to grow your corn was 
i. The properties of the other two con- || in clover last year, and ploughed last fall, let 
—_ of the cream having been subjected || your harrows and drags be liberally employed 
a change, thereby lessening the affinity In pulverizing, soas to make the earth as fine 
» formerly existed between the particles /|/as it is susceptible of being made. But in 
# this cream, the oily particles are sooner |/effectuating this desirable object, as well as 
‘ought into contact by agitation, and butter|/in laying off your furrows, and listing for 
seained. planting, be sure to take especia! pains not to 

disturb the sod, as that, if left to repose in its 
rightful position, will prove a mine of great 
value to you, from which ina few weeks your 
corn will derive a large portion of its most 
healthful nourishment, for each acre of clover- 
ley or grass-sward ploughed under, will afford 
from 12 to 14 tons of excellent vegetable ma- 
nure, the which when added to that which 
you may apply. will make your corn crack 
again in its growth, and ensure you a good 
crop. 

If your corn ground has not been limed, let 
me impress it upon you that your interest will 
be greatly promoted by strewing only a few 
bushels to the acre, if it on!y be five. Butif 
you cannot conveniently do this, make a mix- 
ture of ashes and plaster, in the proportion of 
five bushels of the former and one of the Jat- 
ter, and sprinkle a small portion on each hill 
as the corn comes up. Bear in mind that no 
matter what other manure you may use, your 
corn will be benefited by a small portion of 
lime, plaster, or ashes. As to distances it is 
useless to speak, as in matters of this nature, 
corn-planters will exercise their own notions 
and views; but it may not be amiss to observe, 
that nearly all the large products were ob- 
tained from grounds closely planted. 


CULTURE. 


The plough shonld, after the corn assumes 
|a tolerable height, be supplanted by the har- 
row, or cultivator, as it is impossible to plough 
after the roots become developed and spread, 
without cutting them, cansing them to bleed, 
and, consequently, doing mischief to the crop. 
All that is necessary to ensure a good yield, 
after the corn is well up, isto keep the weeds 
and grass under, and the soil open and well 
stirred, and these objects can be attained by 
the judicious use of the implements we have 
named, together with the hoe. 


OATS. 


The sooner you get in this crop the greater 
will be the yield, as it is a grain that delights 
in early planting. And if you wish a good 
crop, prepare your ground well, for the slo- 
venly manner in which it is often put in, tends 
to lessen its productiveness. If your ground 
be poor, apply a bushel of plaster to the acre, 
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Work for April and early part of May on 
the Farm. 


This month, which seems to have been conse- 
ented by Providencé, if we are to judge from 
he offerings of the earth, to the beginning of 
the toils of spring, must be improved by all who 
expect toderive their support from agricultural 
wrsuits. For, in farming and planting, as in 
every thing else, delays are not only dangerous, 
jet absolutely destructive. Nothing which 
can be performed on the farm one day should 
be delayed to the next; for that next, come 
when it may, will bring something with it 
meriting attention; and therefore the provi- 
dent husbandman should enter upon each day’s 
labors with a firm and unblenching determi- 
nation of doing that which is most proper to 
bedone. By doing things in detail, as they 
respectively occur, is the way not only to get 
over the greatest amount of work, but of do- 
ing every description of it in the best time. 

With these preliminary remarks, let us see 
what should first arrest our attention. 


CORN. 


As the time has arrived in many parts of 
our country for planting, and is fast approach- 
ing in many others, let all seriously set them- 
selves to work in order that they may get in 
this first in importance of all the grain crops, 
indue season. It is time that the manure 
was in place, whether you plant this month 
or the next, and as we advised you last month, 
% let us do now—if you have not completed 
hauling it out, go to work without a day’s 
delay, and put it in a position for convenient 
use when it may be required. Your manure 
once in, or near the field, much of the labor 
consequent upon putting in your corn will 
have been overcome. 

more word of advice with respect to 
yourcorn. Unless your ground be strong, 
pul none in without manuring, either broad- 
east, or in the hill. This brings us to the 
subject of the 


PREPARATION OF THE GROUND. 


If you have plenty of manure, and force to 
pat it in place, broadcast manuring is as- 
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and thus make the best amends you can for | every one that you can make Without roca, 
confiding this useful grain to the care of an| some kind.* 
exhausted soil. Sow two bushels to the| Preparation of the Ground.—jp 
acre. | grou eae in corn, potatoes, turne ; 
any other cleansing crop last fa}\, a. 
BARES, | did not fall or winter plough it, baa 


As soon as the ground is susceptible of being immediately—in a few weeks, ga 
we in good order, is the time to get in your | on 20 loads of good fat manure t 

rley. If your ground be not good, and you! spread it evenly, and as « 
have not the means, of manuring, you had | ground another ploughing, as deepas yo, 
better omit sowing. But if your ground be | well go with your team: then harrow a 
good, or you can manure it well, then plough | or thrice, and roll. This done, lay of ee 
and pulverize thoroughly, and if the season || furrows, north and south, two feet enol 
be propitious, you may expect from 30 to 50|\ you must drill in, or handsow your a 
bushels to the acre. The quantity of seed || which should be dropped about six mache 
per acre is from 2 to 24 bushels. Prior to||apart in the rows, two inches deep, and ea 
sowing, it should be soaked, drained and rolled ‘ered with a rake, taking care to draw the 
in plaster, or ashes. back of the rake over the drills when covers 

|so as to press down the earth. When yu) 

beets come upand get of a tolerable size. thin 
|them out so as to stand 12 inches asunder — 
Keep them clean and the ground wel! stirred, 
jand you will be sure to make a good ¢ 

Prior to planting your seed, soak them jp 
warm water in which saltpetre has been dic. 


oa j , ; solved: drain and roll in plaster. When the 
We have no experience in this grain, but plants have leaves the size of half a dollar, 


the earlier it is got in the better. Quantity 
strew a bushel of plaster to the acre over 
of seed per acre 1} bushels. ‘them while the dew is on. 


Tools and Implements.—Look up every 
thing under this head on your place, and have 
|them put in the best possible order: by s0 do 
POTATOES. ling you will save yourself much trouble and 
Put in a few bushels for early use, and || disappointment. 
whether you plant in hills or drills, do not|| Fences.—Attend to your fences and put 
spare manure ; for verily potatoes are as heavy || them all in order. 
feeders as the Knight of Eastcheap. Plough|| Cows.—Give your cows that are to calre 
deep, pulverize your ground as fine asa fiddle, || this month, generous slops. 
and keep it clean afterwards, and you will|) Sheep.—Be kind to your sheep during this 
not fail to have a good crop, provided you take ;| month, and particularly to your ewes. _ 
our hint and manure well. Did youeversee|| Horses.—See that every one of these useful 
a hog grow well, and put on the port of an||animals on your farm are carefully attended, 
Alderman on thin potations? If you have not, || curried, fed, and salted. 
so will you never get a heavy crop of pota-|| Having attended to the interests of ‘he 
tues unless you attend to their diet. farm, let us go into the garden, and see what 
'we can do therein to increase the luxuries of 
eyrrerteliicherraraas the table, and gratify the generous pride of 
Take our advice and sow a little strip of || those noble wives and mothers, whose chief 
ground in early turneps. The {6th of an)|| objects are to please their husbands and secure 
acre will give you as many as will serve your|| the comfort of their families. 
table from June till August ; and why should || El 
you let your family be without this acceptable || If dial rudent as 
vegetable, when you can procure it with so|| Cabbages.—If you have hed. hae 
little trouble, and at such little cost? to provide yourself with a hot-bed, and la 
| cabbage plants growing therein, be particu 
'to open your glasses daily so as to inure them 
to the open air,—and about the middle of this 
net you may transplant them into the ope® 
ground. Prior to their removal, however, '¢ 
the ground be well prepared by thorough m 
nuring, digging and pulverization. 
If, however, you have not a hot-bed, & 
2 RO ee Ox ak eee ee eta 


y three, Dat 
pread, give vou 


GRASS SEEDS. 

It wil] be well to sow what grass seeds you 
may design to put in, as early this month as 
possible, whether it be on your grain fields, or 
with your oats. Be sure to sow thickly. 


SPRING RYE. 





HEMP. 
Put in your seed early. 










i 


ROOTS FOR STOCK, 


If you desire to keep your cows well to the 
pail next winter, take this our advice; for 
every fen putin an acre of Mangel Wurtzel, 
or Sugar Beet. ‘This quantity of land in 
either, will keep them, with the usual allow- 
ance of hay, in excellent condition, and ena- 


ble you to make three pounds of butter to’! + Do not fail to put in a quantity of the sugar bet 
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——_—_ Sp ee 
sats, select 8 warm border in your garden, to appearances, as to render themselves des- 
pat oa about three inches of good manure, dig) titute of the means of enjoying the substan- 
» ja well and pulverize as fine as a rake and) tial comforts of lite. 
illing heart can make it, then sow a small}// Young housekeepers should consider the 
ssntity of Early York, Bullock’s Heart, or serious consequences that are likely to result 
rly Battersea cabbage geed: these will be} from setting out in a style of lavish expendi- 
st to plant out in a few weeks, and afford you} ture; and they should remember that, while 
, supply of tolerably early cabbages for table) it is easy to extend, it is extremely difficult 
ye. The trouble will be trifling, and you) to reduce, an establishment. One expensive 
should not omit making the effort to secure a} article requires another to correspond with it, 
apply. |and one expensive entertainment imposes the 
Peas.—Sow peas to come in when the||necessity of other equally expensive enter- 
more earlier sown has become too hard. By || tainments; for it requires no small share of 
swing a few rows once a fortnight for a few || moral courage, to risk the loss of consequence 
weeks you may secure yourself a continuous|| which may result from allowing the world, as 
mpply. As your peas advance in size, earth] it is called, to surmise, that we are not so rich 
them up; keep them clean, and be sure to| as may have been imagined. And when the 
stick them before they get too high. time comes, as sooner or latter it assuredly 
Cauliflowers.—Cauliflower seed may be] must, when the means are not adequate to 
gown in open beds this month. the demands, what sacrifices are made, and 
Beans.—Plant your crop of beans for early || what unseemly contrivances are resorted to, 
table use, and be sure to work them as they|'in order to keep up, at the last, a poor rem- 
require it. nant of “appearance!” and, when this can 
Lettuce. —Sow small beds of this vegetable} no longer be effected, then comes the humilia- 
throughout this month at intervals soas tose-||tion, with all the bitter feelings attendant 
cure continuous supplies of tender heads. upon retrenchment; of all which feelings, 
Radishes, small sallading and spinach) the bitterest is, the dread of being degraded 
should all be sown early in this month. \in the world’s estimation. 
Carrots, parsneps, beets, onions, turneps,|) 
may all be sown, but the earlier they are in 
the hetter.—Farmer and Gardener. 

































SELF-GOV ERNMENT. 


| No man, whose appetites are his masters, 
can perform the duties of his nature with 
strictness and regularity. He that would be 
superior to external influences, must first be- 





[SELBCTED. } 


Fragments.---No. VI. come superior to his own passions. 
“Gather up the Fragments that nothing be lost.” |) 
ECONOMY. UNIVERSAL GOOD. 


All skill onght to be exerted for universal 


’ 


The great art of economy in domestic life, 
is comprised in the two very homely phrases, | good. Every man has owed much to others, 
“to turn every thing to account,” and “to |and ought to pay the kindness that he has 
make the most of what you have.”’ But their}! received, 
meaning is often perverted, and the habit of | INDUSTRY. 
turning every thing to an account, and of || Whatever busies the mind without corrupt- 
making the most of every thing, is ascribed) ing it, has, at least, this use, that it rescues 
to those who are actuated, not by a Jaudable| the day from idleness; and he that is never 
desire to produce as much comfort as their]! idle, will not often be vicious. 
circumstances will admit, but by an inclina-|| 
tion to indulge in a strong propensity to stingi-|| ae ; 
ness. Between extravagance and parsimony, Perhaps every man may date the predomi- 
the widest possible interval exists; and that|| nance of those desires that disturb his life, 
economy, that management and application and contaminate his conscience, from some 
of means, which is deemed perfectly consist- unhappy hour, when too much leisure exposed 
eat with the most rigid virtue, and the most|| him to their incursions; for he has lived with 
generous impulse, is of too admirable a char-| little observation, either on himself, or others, 
acter to partake either of the spendthrift’s|} who does not know that to be idle is to be 
criminality or of the miser’s meanness. vicious. 

Inthe young and thoughtless, a spirit of |) FRUGALITY. 
emulation often shows itself, and sometimes 
leads to the destruction of their domestic hap- 
piness. This unbecoming spirit is the source 
of discomfort, extravagance, and ruin, by urg- 
ing on the weak-minded to vie with their su- 
Periors in fortune, and to sacrifice so much 





Without frugality none can be rich, and 
with it, very few would be poor. 


| A man’s voluntary expenses should not ex- 
ceed his income. 


Let no man anticipate uncertain profits. 
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On the Cultivation of Lucerne. 
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EVIL. 


No evil is insupportable, but that which is 
accompanied with consciousness of wrong. 


Superintend in person as much ; 
siness as practicable, and obser 
| watchful eye the management of wha is 
| cessarily committed to the agency of thers 


Never lose sight of the powerfy! infly 
of example; and be careful in the me 
ment of your concerns, to recommend by , 
own personal practice, uniform habits oF 
| tive, interested, and persevering diligence y 

those in your employ. , 


Despatch at once, if possible, whatever 
may take in hand; if interrupted by oa 
unavoidable interference, resume and finish 
it as soon as the obstruction is removed. 


Do not assume to yourself more credit ¢, 
what you do, than you are entitled to; rathes 
be content with a little less, the public yi) 
POVERTY. | always discover where merit is due. ’ 


Nature makes us poor only when we want | Avoid di | i i 
| void display. Wear your | ; 
necessaries; but custom gives the name of | play y Carning, like 


= your watch, in a private pocket, and dog's 
poverty to the want of superfluities. | pull it out to show that you have one; bt if 


you are asked what o’clock it is, tell it. 


Nothing worth knowing, is to be learnej 
without some trouble. 


f Your bn. 
ve With i 


CLEANLINESS. 


There is a kind of anxious cleanliness 
which is always the characteristic of a slat- 
tern; it is the superfluous scrupulosity of 
guilt, dreading discovery, and shunning sus- 
re It is the violence of an effort against 

abit, which being impelled by external mo-. 
tives, cannot stop at the middle point. 


DILIGENCE, 


| 

Diligence in employments of less conse-| 

quence is the most successful introduction to’ 
greater enterprises. 


POVERTY AND IDLENESS. | 


To be idle and to be poor have always been. 
repruaches, and therefore every man endea- 
vors, with his utmost care, to hide his poverty | 
from others, and his idleness from himself. 


—_——___. 


On the Cultivation of Lucerne, 


PRUDENCE. To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet: 


Prudence is of more frequent use than any| 
other intellectual quality; it is exerted on 
slight occasions, and called into act by the 
cursory business of common life. 


Srr,—The article on lucerne, (p. 258 of 
the Cabinet,) induces me to send for inser. 
tion, an account of the cultivation of that most 
productive crop in the Island of Jersey, (Eng 
land,) assuring you that its correctness might 
be relied upon, as every transaction was in- 
serted daily into a Journal, set apart for that 
purpose.* 

The Rev. Mr. P., having a field of an acre 
The superiority of some men is merely lo-| and a quarter, which had been suffered to 


i cael '| grow over with weeds and bushes, determined 
~ ae PoE ae — to clear and sow it with lucerne; he there 


fore trenched it with the spade to the full sta 
ple of the soil, which was in many places 
shallow, the sub-stratum being a hard gravel; 
by this operation the richest part, or suriace, 
| was turned down on the gravel, and the su 
soil brought to the top, to be enriched by fv 
ture dressings. The work was done for 
cents per perch of 22 feet square, and the 
seed was sown broadcast, at the rate of 2 
cents per acre. On the appearance of the 
plants, they were not supposed thick enough 
to form a crop, but by careful management, 
the field has produced immense crops both of 
PO Ty dm in earl <n 
is i ood ‘tice. Every farmer ought © 
nae an cena, cad beup a memorandum book, 18 
which he should note every thing of importance a. 
nected with his calling. He should do it at once, m* 
his entries while they are fresh in his mind, 
with the utmost care and exactness. Mr. oe 
Beware of self indulgence ; no business can|| very kindly Jeft with us, for a few days, his origin 


ey j in the above sr 
possibly thrive under the shade of its pati Nee ee ee, ee ee ee eedk wat poseilty iam? 
ence. 


detailed the facts so minutely. 


RELIGION. 


Philosophy may infuse stubbornness, but 
religion only can give patience. 


SUPERIORITY. 


. 


UNDERSTANDING. 


As the mind must govern the hands, so in| 
every society, the man of intelligence must 
direct the man of labor. | 


NEGLIGENCE, 


And its companion, disorder, are the two 
demons of housekeeping. Once admit them, 
and, like the moth, they gradually but com-| 
pletely destroy. 


The dearest articles are not always the best; 
but it is very certain that the best are the) 
cheapest. | 


The saving of time that is occasioned by 
observing ofder, and the waste of time that 
is occasioned by want of order, is incalcula-| 
ble. 
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3 food and hay. The Journal commences crop, more than two feet in height: that on 
the \|the amputated part equal to any in the 
* 3h September.—M r. P.’s field of lucerne, | field. 
oessuring one acre and a quarter, after soil-|| 11th.—The first crop mown for hay this 
+ two horses and a cow during the whole; day. A space 6 feet square, taken as a fair 
the summer, has already given three crops) average, yielded* 23 pounds in weight as soon 
f hay, to the estimated amount of 5 tons.)|as cut; after one day’s exposure, it had lost 
The fourth crop, now growing, measures two) ‘eight pounds in weight, showing that a gal- 
get in height, although but three weeks have |lon of water had evaporated in 24 hours from 
since the third crop was carried, and||this small quantity of green crop. 
| be fit for the scythe by the 20th of the|}} 28rd.—The hay carried in good condition, 
at month. A fifth crop on that part of |/not injured by five rainy days, the crop lying 
the field which has been mown for soiling, is||light by means of its large stalks, requiring 
sow a foot in height, and it is expected a fifth|/only careful turning now and then. 
op might be taken from the other parts of | 26th June.—A second crop mown for hay, 
the field this season. ‘measuring 2 feet 8 inches in height. The 
Ast.—The fourth crop of lucerne, mown|| weather has been remarkably hot, the result 
dis day for hay. has been, a growth in the crop of 2 inches in 
4th.—The hay carried in excellent condi- height every 24 hours the last 4 days. 
ton; the weather having been dry and hot, | 17th July.—The third crop of lucerne mea- 
the only preparation requisite was to turn the|)sures 17 inches in height: the weather is ex- 
emp once only: equal in quantity to any of |/tremely hot and dry, all the meadows are 
the preceding cuttings. ||parched, and farmers are compelled to feed 
96th.—A portion of the field, from whence||their stock upon hay; the lucerne grows 
grnvel has been dug, and the part levelled,| away as if it had a shower every. night. 
yas always dried up, after producing one crop}, 22nd.—The crop on the gravelly spot has 
of hay, the sub-stratum being impenetrable; |again failed; a first and second crop come 
that spot has this day been covered to the| earlier and grow more vigorously on this part 
deoth of 5 inches with bank earth, prepara-| of the field than on any other, but after that, 
try to trenching and re-sowing. it suffers for want of a depth of soil, affording 
i8th October.—The trenching of the gra-|,a familiar illustration of the parable of the 
relly spot has been delayed, but the shoots} sower, (Matthew xiii. 5 and 6.) The seed 
of lucerne have penetrated the earth through | which fell on stony ground immediately sprang 
a depth of 5 inches, and it is now determined/|up, because it had not much depth of eartia, 
tp allow it to remain untrenched. ‘and consequently soon felt the influence of 
2rd November.—A fifth crop will not ‘the sun; but when the sun was in full vigor, 
come to sufficient maturity for hay, the wea-||it was parched, and for lack of nourishment, 
ther has of Jate been so cold and wet; but|| withered away. 
there is excellent food for horses and cattle. 7th August.—The third crop of lucerne 
Ist February.—A portion of the field has||mown this day for hay. A very heavy crop, 
been pared off by the spade, removing the|/many of the plants in blossom. From the Ist 
grass and weeds with the tops of the lucerne ‘to the 2nd cutting, 1 month and 15 days: 
plants, to the depth of about an inch, accord-_|| from the 2nd to the 3rd cutting, 1 month and 
ing to the Spanish mode of cleaning the lu-)/ 11 days; after this the field was rented to a 
cerne crops—this, by way experiment. tenant. 
18th March.—That part of the lucerne, | FIELD NO. 2. 
which was beheaded by the spade, begins to|| 5h September.—A piece of land was sown 
How vigorous signs of life, although the wea-| this day with lucerne seed of the present sum- 
het has been cold, with sharp frosts, since| mer's growth, unaccompanied with any crop. 
he operation was performed. 2h March.—The lucerne sown on the 
6th Ap-il._—The roots of lucerne, which] 5th September, with seed of that summer’s 
vere left in the eoil after amputation on the) production, has stood the severity of the win- 
is of February, are now in full vigor; many|'ter, and the crop measures 6 inches in height 
ot the shoots are a foot in height, and remark-|| thig day. 
Pa strong and healthy. 4th May.—Cut the first crop of lucerne 
‘th—The gravelly spot is the best and) this day, 2 feet in height. 
fariest part of the field; scarcely an inchin|| 4h June.—A second crop mown this day, 
‘pace without a shoot of lucerne of vigorous equal to the first. ; 
Pe _ 14th July.—The third crop mown this day, 
iiatemaa e amputated roots, |/26 inches in height. 
in height. 
a Commence Owing the crop|| , Twelve tons eight hundred and fifty-four pounds 
© for soiling: a remarkably heavy per acre. 
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24th Aug ust.—The fourth crop mown this| To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabine:. 4 
day, equal to any of the preceding. | A Recipe 
oth September.—It was on this day last) Dates is Heine 3 
year that this crop was sown, with seed of || | ’ aha ‘tis merous recipes for cnr; 
that summer’s production, the fifth crop from) ae , aaa @ — es one which 
which measures a foot in height. BUS JOS CORPS ON OS EBGIER Cart, und 
S. . | the following portentous title 7 
Major T. sowed a field with lucerne in} & po = 


May of last year, unaccompanied with any| “THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA'S BRIyp” 
crop. Three heavy cuttings were taken for! « Ri] together, over agent! fire, si 
soiling during the summer, and on the 4th of | o¢ ‘ioieatiale ‘wo ielanile of ae 
May, of the present year, it was mown for} sugar, three otncion of slteeane et loaf 
hay, a very heavy crop—thus giving 4 crops gallons of spring water. Skim it _ three 
in the space of one year from the sowing of | ing and when quite cold, pou While boi}. 
the seed, which was broadcast, and not hoed. cnt every part of which . a a the 
Colonel T. has a field of lucerne of 4 acres|| ith ‘the brine USE DE covered 
in full vigor; the crop, after cutting, mea-|) gal} pork wilt be sufficiently cured 


sured 3 feet 7 inches in length. He mowed|| ; . cr 
a third full crop from this field on the 21st jor 5 days; hams intended for drying, in 


of July. The seed was broadcast, and the 
crop is kept clean by harrowing after ever 
mowing, as is that i belonging to Major T 
A., Esq., in breaking up an old unpro- 
ductive meadow, for the purpose of seeding 
it with lucerne, adopted the following mode. || 
In September, the land was ploughed to the ian Sa amare ieee 
full depth of the staple, and cee with win- | Sugar Beet for Milch Cows, 
ter tares, or vetches. These were cut for|} An intelligent gentleman from the eas. 
hay in May, and yielded three tons per acre.|| ward, assured us a few days ago, that by giv. 
The land was immediately ploughed, and re-|, ing his cows a peck of sugar beet twice a day, 
atedly harrowed, and the weeds were col-| cut up with their hay, he was enabled to get 
fected and burnt. A plentiful crop of weeds) just as rich milk and butter during the wo. 
soon made their appearance, which were|/ter, as in summer, when the pasture was ut 
ploughed down; the land wasagain harrowed| its best. Now as an acre of ground well 
and the weeds were again collected and||manured, planted in this root, and well a 
burnt: this was repeated until the soil was||teaded, would yield beets enough to keep ten 
as clean as a garden, when it was covered to| cows from the Ist of November till the lstof 
the depth of two. or three inches with well} May. Should not every farmer make his «- 
rotted stable manure, and the whole was then! rangements for planting beets this spring! 
carefully turned down; the seed was sown|| From our own experience, we have nodoubt, 
broadcast in September without any other| that this addition of beets to the ordinary feed 
crop, and during the next summer it was cut| of the cows, would make a weekly difference 
five times for soiling and for hay; the land| of 2 lbs. each in their product of butter 
being harrowed after every cutting; the fifth} From the Ist of November to the Ist of May 
crop was commenced cutting for soiling on||there are 26 weeks. This number of weels 
the 25th of September. at 2 lbs. additional butter, would give us ® 
Now, these crops were sown broadcast; 1||1bs. for each cow during the period named, 
know of more in that Island (so famed for the! 520 Ibs. for the ten cows, and if we set dows 
growth of this invaluable crop) that are drilled|/the butter as being worth 25 cents per |b, 
and hoed; the time and expense of the labor| will give us $130 as the value of addition! 
could not be afforded by their small proprie-| yield brought about by the feeding with te 
tors generally; and their object is, to plant| product of an acre in beets, But this is ™ 
the crop so thick that the grass and weeds| all,—the proprietor of the cows, in the spring, 
might have no chance for growth. The early || would have the gratification to know thet he 
and repeated mowings of the crops do much|/had treated his animals well, aud the satusitc 
to retard and weaken them, while the harrow |, tion of seeing them in good condition.—Fer. 
does the rest, loosening the soil at the same|'and Gardener. 
time, by which it is rendered more fit for the 
reception of the dressings of compost, of which For the Farmers’ Cabinet. il 
they are most libera!. The best thing for stopping a leak in# 
I have learned that the field of an acre and) is whiting, beaten up with common Je! 
a quarter, of which I have spoken above, has|soap; if this mixture be well rubbed 1 
been let to a tenant for £30 sterling pr. ann.| the leak, it will be found to stop it after ever? 
4th April, 1839. James Pepper. ‘thing else has failed. 


in 4 


two 


weeks, unless they are very large. Thy 
pickle may be used again and again, if jt be 
fresh boiled up with a small addition of the 
ingredients. fore putting the meat int 
the brine soak it in water, press out the blood 
and wipe it clean.” ANTI-sceptic, 
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\of this most wholesome and delicious fruit.— 


y gentlemen residing in distant | he observations are of a practical character, 
a Pe cacetry complain of the difficulty |and the directions so plain that all may under- 
0 , S ile 
mitting so small an amount as the an- | Stand. eas : 
ft bseription to the Cabinet, we take this The American Fruit Garden Companion, 
gual su to ra that all postmasters, who are |'S from the pen of KE. Sayre, and is a practical 
Saati - agents, are hereby author- ‘treatise on the propagation and culture of 
1In Tait j > y > ' ' : »< 
er respectfully requested to do so, and fruit in the Northern and Middle States. It 
be receipt of any postmaster will be valid }abounds with useful information; and we re- 
: a | wait t sal Oa atl shaumeiom on 
a ‘a cases where postmasters decline act- ae it cheerfully - all Ps —— who are 
7 and we have no local agent in the place, interested In raising goo = c mnee fruits, 
yoy gentleman may constitute rasa spe- AGRICULTURAL PERIODICALS. 
cial agent by sapere five do ne ms of Having been frequently applied to by many 
a for which seven copies w! SUP- || of our patrons, as to the best method of procur- 
jied for one year, ‘jing copies of the several agricultural papers 
Tothose who wish to 4 the Cabinet from published throughout the country, and as with 
the oe, OF _ pore | but few exceptions agencies are not established 
subscribers, Tk eS apace seven Je vr in this city, we have not been able to give the 
dollars. a 7 aed can mi om idesired information. We have therefore con- 
oy mail, when desired, fem tana Seaton ‘cluded, as a matter of accommodation to those 
postage only, to any part of the United States. | ~ontlemen who wish to patronize Agricultural 
narnia tte | works, published in other and distant places, 
New Publications, to offer onr services to the publishers of such 


A friend has very kindly forwarded us for|| Works as local agents. Those who wish us 
examination, two new publications, one the |t? act in this capacity, will please give us 
Awgrtoan Frower Garpen Direcrory, an |e@tly information; and forward specimen 
octavo volume of nearly 400 pages, published numbers, Address Publishers of the Farm- 
in this city by E. L. Carry & A. Hart, | ers Cabinet. 

Chestnut st.; the — a small volume wets | How to know the kind of Apple from the 
tled the AMERICAN FRUIT Garpen ComPAn-| first leaf of the Yearling Seed Plant. 
10N, published in Boston, by WeEEKs, Jorpon, From Lawrance’s Land Steward, 
& Co, and for sale by H. Perkins, Chestnut} «4 ehort and dark green first leaf of the 
areet, The title of the first mentioned work | yearling plant, denotes a crabbed fruit. A 
Fits Anstey. Flewar Ganden Director || creer con toaust dark. green leak 8, good 
o— ; J+; winter apple, fit to grow on a still soll, / 
, contnineng practical directions for the cul- fading, broad willow leaf, flat, insipid apple. 
we of plants in the flower garden, hot-| 4 paler green, especially if the leaf be limber 
on green-house, rooms, or parlor win- also, delicate fruit. A wrinkled leaf of mid- 
ws, for every month in the year; with a | |ing green color, red streaked fruit ; generally, 


“description of the plants most desirable in | the broader the leaf, the fairer the fruit.” 
“each, the nature of the soil, the situation 


“best adapted to their growth, the proper sea- We have just received from a friend in Boston a 
“ . . copy of the * Second Report of the Agriculture of Mas- 
son for transplanting, &c. Instructions for || sachusetts,” by Rev. Hesry Cotman, Commissioner for 


“erecting a hot-house, and laying out a flower)! the Agricultural Survey of the State. This is a highly 
“garden. Also a table of soils most conge- || important document—notice and extracts in our next. 


re 


“mal to the plants contained in the work.— Improve your Stock. —Gentlemen interested in the im. 
“The whole adapted to either large or smal] | provement of stock, are informed that * His Grace,” 
“ nN . . an imported thorough bred Durham Bull purchased last 
“gardens, with instructions for preparing the fail by Mr. Paschal! Morris, at Mr. Whitaker's sale at 
soil, propagating, planting, pruning, train-|| Powelton, is to be found at the residence of Mr. Morris, 
“ing, and frniting the Grape vine; with de-|\"*#" West Chester, Chester co, Pa. For further par- 
ae . ; . || ticulars see Pinladelphia Reporter for May, 1839. 
“scriptions of the best sorts for cultivating in aaa ieee 7 


“the open air. Second edition, with numer-| Quantity of rain which has fallen in each month 


if 


— Cabinet==-Remittances, &c. 


EE —— 











“ ~~ | si J 1, 1839. Inches. 

<0ts additions, By Roseat Burst, nursery-|| "°° ‘at moathy.--0-esc-esseesee ceseenee — 
man and florist.” ‘The author is well known REN =< inh adios, Genel abnueh el oascd 

5) many of our readers, as an intelligent and | DE GOMIM. 6.4 c oc nc 66 bees ce ce cctecacodee 1.05 


Philadelphia Hospital, 4th mo., Ist, 1839. 
rving gentleman, as well as a practical! 7 aiichene olneaeadianieaiemte 


horticulturist, This work will be a favorite|| Bound Volumes of Farmers’ Cabinet. 


with amateurs, and a valuable assistant to al] || _ 7%¢ thir otition, of ~ fest Some of me poets 

. r - a ; ; s , tle - t 
engaged in the delightful pursuits of floracul-|| {ccna volumes, or both. eam be accommodated. ‘The 
That part of the work devoted to the|| volumes may be sent in flexible covers to any part of 


cult : : he United States, by mail. They may also be obtained 
ure of the Grape is worth the price of the SEMETUET cup euanen, namty bound, a0 408 


to any person engaged in the cultivation dotiar and a quarter per 
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To the Patrons of the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
and the friends of Agriculture gene= 
rally. 


The subscriber, from the earliest period of 
his connexion with the Farmers’ Cabinet, has 
been convinced that the interest of the agri- 
cultural community required an establishment 


in this city, for the exhibition and sale of tools, | 


tmplements, and machinery used in the vari- 
ous departments of agriculture and horticul- 
ture, especially those of new and improved pat- 
terns. He therefore takes great pleasure in 
informing the public that he has formed a 
business connexion with the Messrs. Prouty, 
gentlemen who have been for some years 
successfully engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of improved implements in a neighbor- 
ing city, and that they have opened an Agri- 
cultura! Ware-House, at No. S'7 North Sec- 
ond street, a few doors above Arch street, 
Philadelphia. Their assortment of Tools and 
Seeds, now on hand, will be increased, and 
no effort will be wanting to render the estab- 
lishment deserving a share of public patron- 
age. Joun Lippy. 


Agricultural Ware-House. 
PROUTY, LIBBY & PROUTY, 
No. $7 North Second street, Philadelphia. 
A few doors above Arch street. 

Are now receiving and offer for sale a va- 
riety of Agricultural Tools and Implements 
of the most approved patterns, together with 
an assortment of Seeds suitable for the sea- 
son, particularly GARDEN SEEDS. Among 
the Improved Implements are the following: 
Prouty and Mears’s celebrated Centre 
Draught Plough, 

Of various sizes, and adapted to all the dit- 
ferent soils. The reputation of this Plough 


Notices. 


~ Street, 
Vou. IL 


‘is unrivalled in New England, where i has 


worked itself into notice and genera) hve 
Farmers are particularly requested to call 
and examine it. 
Buckminster’s Corn and Seed Planter, 
This machine has been fully proved, and 
|found t> answer completely for the plant: 
of corn, turneps, sugar beets, &c. &e Last 
summer, 18,000 hills were planted in jeg 
‘than one hour. On land well prepared, one 
‘man with a horse will furrow out, cover, ang 
|press down the corn on an acre of ground js 
‘cae hour, or ten acres a day. The seed jy 
dropped uniformly, and regulariy coverey 
‘The machine is simple, not likely to get os 
lof repair, well built, cheap, and is warranted 
\to work well. For further description, se 
|Farmers’ Cabinet for March, 1839, nage 99 


Root, or Vegetable Cutter, 
This machine is simple in its constructign, 
effectual in its operation, and of great import. 
‘ance to the farmer, especially as roots are be. 
ing more generally used as food for cattle 
than heretofore. 
Improved Cultivators or Horse Hoes, 


Shakers? Garden Seeds. 


On hand, a general supply of Garden Seeds, 
put up by the Shakers, in papers and boxes, 
warranted genuine. A box contains a gene 

|eral assortment of all kinds of Garden Seeds, 
| with printed catalogues and prices to each 

x. 

” French Sugar Beet Seed. 

Sugar Beet Seed imported from France of 

a recent growth. This article cannot be too 
‘highly recommended for stock, yielding forty 
‘tons to the acre, and being a most profitable 
‘crop. Alsop. MANGEL WURTZEL SEED. 
Likewise RUTA BAGA, an excellent art+ 
cle, warranted genuine, together with a large 
assortment of garden and other seeds. 


| Orders are respectfully solicited. 


Gentlemen are requested to cal] and exam 
‘ine the articles now offered for inspection ani 
‘sale. 


vy A number of Communications on hand will be attended to- 


THE FARMERS’ 


———————— 
CABINET, 


A monthly newspaper, is published by 


PROUTY, LIBBY & PROUTY, No, 8Y NORTH SECOND ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
PETER B. PORTER, No. 97 MARKET STREET, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The Cabinet is 
ofevery month. Each number will contain thitty-two 
octavo pages on good paper and fair type. The sub- 
jects will be illustrated by engravings on wood when. 
ever they can be appropriately introduced Teams.— 
One dollar per year payable in advance. The Cabinet, 
by the decision of the Post Master General, is subject 


ublished on or about the fiNeenthj!only to newspaper postage; that is, one cent on earh 


number within the state, and within one hundred -_ 
of the place of publication, out of the state, aed on 
and a half on each number to any other part ul 
United States. [Seven copies for five onan ‘ 
subscribers must commence with the vo.ume, 

or with the half volume, No. 7. 


From the Steam Press of J. Van Court, Printer, corner of Bread and Quarry sts., rear of 96 North Becood 
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